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ABSTRACT 


COMHON  REFERENCE:  Sauer  River  Crossing,  80th  Infantry  Division, 
7  February  1945 


TYPE  OPERATION: 


OPPOSING  FORCES: 


Deliberate  River  Crossing 


12th  Army  Group 
3d  US  Army 
XII  US  Corps 
80th  Infantry  Div 

GERMAN 

Elements  of  the  LIM  Corps  including: 

9th  Vclks  Grenadier  Division 
212th  Volks  Grenadier  Division 
276th  Volks  Grenadier  Division 
3S2d  Volks  Grenadier  Division 
416th  Volks  Grenadier  Division 


SYNC^SIS:  On  7  February  1945,  the  80th  Infantry 

Division  began  crossing  the  Sauer  River 
in  the  allies  offensive  against  the  German 
homeland.  German  forces,  paving  been  thwarted  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  were  in  poor  shape  both  in  personnel  and  equipment, 
and  offered  little  resistance  to  the  crossing.  The  Sauer  River 
itself  became  the  80th  Division's  more  substantial  foe.  Swollen 
to  twice  its  normal  width  and  with  currents  of  as  much  as 
seventeen  miles  per  hour,  the  Sauer  e.str acted  a  high  toll  in  men 
and  materiel.  The  assault  had  been  underway  three  days  before 
the  first  bridge  was  in  place.  The  division  objective  was 
secured  fourteen  days  after  the  operation  was  begun.  The  Fourth 
Arinored  Division  then  passed  through  the  80th  and  the  *Vace  to 
the  Rhine*’  was  on. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  the  pre-dawn  darkness  of  7  February  1945, 
soldiers  of  the  SOth  Infantry  Division,  the  “Blud  Ridge 
Division",  moved  into  their  assault  boats  and  slipped 


into  the 

rapid 

current 

of  the  swollen  Sauer 

River, 

Not 

destined 

to 

become 

an  action  of  legend. 

nor  even 

an 

action  of  major  importance  by  any  account,  this  assault  was 
simply  a  small  piece  of  the  Allies  broad  front  drive  to 
the  industrial  heart  of  the  Third  Reich.  To  the  soldiers 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Division,  who  conducted  the  daily,  dirty 
business  of  fighting  World  War  Two  without  acclaim,  whose 
only  glory  was  the  next  sunrise,  and  who  carried  the  day, 
this  account  is  dedicated. 

Staff  Group  D  drew  heavily  on  primary  reference 
materials,  to  include  the  operations  reports  of  XII 
Corps  and  80th  Infantry  Division,  contemporary  Field 


Manuals  and 

doctr 

inal  publications  of 

the 

period 

and 

the  Corps 

and 

Division 

operations 

orders 

for 

the 

crossing  of 

the 

Sauer, 

Books  from 

the 

US 

Army 

Historical  Series  and  £i senhower  ^ s  Lieutenants  by  Russell 
F,  Weigley  were  moat  useful  in  setting  the  stage  and 
asssesaing  the  value  of  the  operation.  We  are  particularly 
indebted  to  Sergeant  First  Class  Robert  Cordell,  of  the 
Combat  Studies  Institute  of  CGSC  for  his  help  in  locating 
source  documents  and  his  advice  on  this  project*  Our 
Academic  Advisor,  Major  Robert  D.  Stacy,  also  was  of 
great  assistance  in  editing  and  proof reading. 


CHAPTe?  ONE 


THE  STRATEGIC  SETTING 

^  The  80th  Infantry  Division'*  crossing  of  the  Sauer 

River  is  a  small  piece  in  the  jigsaw  puzzle  of  World  War  II. 

*  The  purpose  of*  this  chapter  is  to  provide  a  glimpse  at  the 

strategic  setting  before  narrowing  our  scope  to  study  the 
crossing  in  detail. 

Dawn  on  1  September  1939  marked  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  in  Europe  when  units  of  the  German  Wermacht  rolled 
across  the  Polish  border.  Two  days  later,  Great  Britain  and 
France  declared  war  on  Germany.  The  initial  attack  into 
Poland  was  extremely  successful,  and  the  Poles  were  forced 
to  surrender  within  a  month.  The  war  was  to  last  almost  six 
years  and  more  than  thirty  million  people  would  die. 

Having  captured  Poland,  Hitler  used  the  winter  month* 
to  plan  the  campaign  against  the  Allies.  On  10  May  1940, 
the  Germans  again  attacked.  Initially  rolling  forward 
against  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  Germans  deceived  the  Allies 
into  believing  that  their  strategy  was  the  same  as  that  used 
during  World  War  I.  The  Allies  overreacted. 

The  mam  German  attack  in  reality  was  through  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  the  Ardennes.  Virtually  unopposed, 
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tho  Germanm  movsd  through  th«  ArdonnM  and  against  ths  main 
Frsnch  dafsnss  positions  on  12  May.  It  Mas  too  lats  for  ths 
Frsnch  to  shift  thsir  rsssrvss,  and  on  14  May  thsrs  was  a 
fifty-mils  hols  in  ths  Frsnch  lins  as  ths  foot-mobils  Frsnch 
infantry  attsmptsd  to  mansuvsr  against  Gsrman  tanks  and 
Stukas.  Two  days  latsr,  ths  Gsrman  armor  was  on  ths  Aisns 
and  rolling  into  opsn  country. 

Ths  Gsrmans  rsachsd  ths  ssa  at  Abbsvills  on  21  May, 
cutting  off  ths  northsrn  Allisd  armiss.  Ths  rout  was 
complsts  and  svacuation  of  ths  Alliss'  armiss  commsncsd.  By 
26  May,  ths  British  wsrs  for  all  practical  purposss  out  of 
ths  continsntal  war.  Ths  campaign  for  Francs  lastsd  anothsr 
thrss  wssks,  and  on  22  Juns,  a  csass-firs  was  signsd.  By  2S 
Juns,  ths  ar mi  sties  nsgotiations  wsrs  bsing  conductsd  at 
Fsthondss,  in  ths  sams  railway  carriags  in  which  ths  Gsrmans 
had  surrsndsrsd  to  Marshall  Foch  in  1916.  In  Isss  than  si}< 
wssks,  ths  Gsrmans  had  dsfsatsd  Francs,  Bslgium,  and 
Holland. 

A  comparison  of  ths  casualty  figurss  highlights  ths 
strsngth  and  complstsnsss  of  ths  Gsrman  campaign.  Ths 
Gsrmans  iut fsrsd  approx imatsl  v  27, <>00  kiUsd,  i^,WO 
missing^  and  just  ovsr  100,0<X  woundsd.  On  ths  othsr  hand, 
ths  Dutch  and  Bslgian  armiss  wsrs  complstsly  dsstrovsd  whils 
ths  British  lost  ovsr  63,000  msn  and  all  thsir  hsavy 
sQuipmsnt,  to  includs  tanks,  trucks,  and  guns.  Adolf  Hitlsr 
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was  to  control  the  continent  o*f  Europe  -for  the  next  four 


years. 


Approximately  one  year  later  on  22  June  1941,  the 
^  Bermans  launched  Operation  BARBAROSSA,  the  invasion  of 

Russia.  While  initially  successful,  military  and  political 
errors  in  late  July  and  early  August  doomed  the  campaign. 
The  one  factor  that  sealed  the  German  fate  was  the  early 
arrival  of  the  most  severe  winter  in  half  a  century.  The 
German  drive  dx  jd  on  5  December  1941,  only  twenty-five  miles 
from  Moscow. 

# 

On  7  December  1941,  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  At  the  Arcadia 
Conference  in  Washington  two  weeks  later.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  reaffirmed  the  Allied  strategy,  to  defeat 
Germany  first.  They  decided  on  an  air  bombardment  of 
Germany  through  1942,  and  the  clearing  of  the  North  African 
coast  if  possible.  Further,  they  tentatively  agreed  to 
invade  the  European  continent  in  1943. 

French  North  Africa  was  invaded  in  the  fall  of  1942  and 
by  January  1943  was  liberated.  The  allies  then  agreed  on 
the  invasion  of  Sicily  as  a  continuation  of  the  operations 

t 

in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  at  a  conference  in  Casablanca 
that  Churchill  agreed  with  Roosevelt's  desire  to  force  the 
Axis  Powers  into  an  "unconditional  surrender."  This 
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agreement  would  change  the  complexion  o*f  the  war  and 
lengthen  it.  It  has  been  concluded  that  this  decision 
provided  the  motivation  -for  the  Axis  Powers  to  fight  to  the 
bitter  end. 

In  May  1943,  the  British  and  American  planners  met  in 
Washington  for  the  Trident  Conference.  Several  key 

.  agreements  were  made  here.  First,  the  Allies  agreed  to 
advance  from  Sicily  to  Italy.  Second,  a  firm  date  of  1  May 
1944  was  set  for  the  cross-channel  invasion. 

In  August,  at  the  Quadrant  Conference  in  Quebec,  the 
Allies  reaffirmed  the  decision  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  the 
British  agreed  to  an  upgrading  of  offensives  in  the  Pacific 
against  Japan.  The  tide  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  had 
turned  in  1942  after  the  Battle  of  Midway,  and  the  pressure 
against  the  Japanese  would  continue  to  mount  for  the  next 
eighteen  months. 

ALLIES  ATTACK  EUROPE 

On  3  September  1943,  British  and  Canadian  troops  of  the 
8th  Army  made  an  assault  crossing  of  the  Straits  of  Messina 
and  landed  on  the  European  continent  for  the  first  time 
>  since  1940.  Simultaneously,  the  Italian  government  signed 

an  armistice  with  the  Allies  while  the  Germans  started  to 
pull  cut  from  southern  Italy.  Six  days  later,  the  5th  US 
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Army,  under  General  Mark  Clark,  landed  at  Salerno.  Thus 
began  the  long  bitter  fight  up  the  Italian  boot.  On  4  June 
1944,  Rome  fell,  but  the  German  forces  in  northern  Italy 
would  hold  out  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

On  6  June  1944,  the  Allied  Forces  crossed  the  English 
Channel  in  Operation  OVERLORD.  The  Supreme  Headquarters 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force's  (SHAEF)  objective  was  to  seize 
and  secure  a  lodgement  area  on  the  Continent  from  which 
further  offensive  operations  could  be  conducted. 

The  Allied  Headquarters  had  developed  a  timetable  for 
the  operation  based  on  the  expected  German  reaction  and  the 
availability  of  men  and  supplies.  However,  in  the  initial 
phases,  they  were  thrown  off  schedule  due  to  stronger  German 
resistance  than  had  been  anticipated.  Fortunately  for  the 
Allies,  Hitler's  intransigent  nature  resulted  in  victories 
as  numerous  German  forces  became  trapped  and  besieged  in 
coastal  ports.  By  refusing  to  release  the  reserve  forces  or 
to  allow  any  German  forces  to  retreat  without  his 
permission.  Hitler  placed  his  commanders  in  an  untenable 
position. 

Seven  weeks  after  the  crossing  of  the  Channel,  the 
Allied  Forces  had  established  a  salient  that,  at  its  deepest 
penetration,  was  only  thirty  miles  deep  along  an  eighty  mile 
front.  The  combined  British,  Canadian,  and  United  States 


forces  had  suffered  over  122,000  casualties.  These  lasses 
were  quickly  replaced  and  on  23  July  1944,  the  Allied  Forces 
were  virtually  up  to  strength. 

The  German  lasses  during  this  period  were 
approximately  the  same,  but  their  ^placements  numbered 
only  10,000  men-.-lesL*  than  one  tv.  Ifth  of  the  Allied 
number.  Despite  this  asymmetry,  ^he  German  forces  had 
been  able  to  contain  the  Allies  in  the  hedgerows  of 
Normandy. 

Once  established  on  the  continent,  the  Allies  had  two 
objectives.  First  was  the  capture  of  the  political  heart  of 
Germany  -  the  city  of  Berlin  -  while  the  second  objective 
was  the  capture  of  the  economic  soul  of  Germany  **  the  Ruhr 
industrial  area.  This  objective  was  considered  the 
logistics  lifeline  of  the  Germans,  and  for  this  reason,  the 
Allies  assumed  that  Hitler  would  mai'^  his  forces  in  the 
north  to  protect  the  Ruhr  area.  One  of  Eisenhower's  guiding 
principles  was  the  destruction  of  as  many  German  forces  as 
possible.  Therefore,  the  concentration  of  troops  in  the 
north  added  to  the  significance  of  the  area.  For  this 
reason,  the  Ruhr  industrial  area  became  the  primary 
objective  for  the  Allied  Forces  in  northern  France. 

Four  avenues  of  approach-  existed  from  northern  France 
into  the  Ruhr  area.  General  Eisenhower  selected  the  avenue 
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cf  approach  north  o*f  the  Ardennes  via  Maubeuge  and  Liege  as 
the  primary  avenue  of  advance.  The  freedom  of  maneuver  and 
the  availability  of  airfields  were  two  of  the  reasons  for 
this  choice.  The  circuitous  route  south  of  Ardennes  along 
the  tietz-Saarbrucken*-Frankf  urt  axis  was  selected  as  the 
secondary  avenue  of  advance  with  the  industrial  complex  just 
south  in  the  Saar  Valley  as  an  intermediate  objective.  The 
main  avenue  was  assigned  to  the  21st  Army  Group  under  the 
command  of  Field  Marshall  Bernard  Montgomery  while  the  12th 
Army  Group,  under  General  Omar  Bradley,  would  move  along  the 
secondary  axis. 

The  decision  on  whether  to  attack  on  a  broad  front  or 
with  a  single  thrust  was  hotly  debated  .  Initial  plans  had 
the  21st  Army  Group  attacking  to  capture  the  Ruhr  industrial 
area  from  the  north.  The  First  Army  of  Bradley's  12th  Army 
Group  was  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  attack  the  southern  Ruhr 
area  along  the  southern  avenue.  As  part  of  this  operation, 
General  George  Patton's  Third  Army  would  move  along  the 
third  avenue  of  approach.  After  crossing  the  Moselle, 
Patton  was  to  advance  through  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  cross  the 
Rhine  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Mannheim  and  Mainz,  and 
attack  the  Saar  industrial  complex.  (As  a  result,  Bradley's 
command  was  divided  on  two  different  axis  of  advance.) 


N  On  25  July  1944,  the  Allies  attacked  to  break  out  of 

b  “hedgerow"  country.  First  Army  made  the  main  attack, 
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Operation  COBRA 


In  the  north,  Operations  GOODIMOOD  and 


SPRING  were  supporting  attacks  made  by  the  British  anJ 

Canadians,  respectively.  Due  in  large  degree  to  the  superb 

/ 

close  air  support  provided  by  the  IX  Tactical  Air  Command, 
operation  COBRA  was  a  success  as  the  Allies  burst  out  of 
their  salient  and  began  racing  across  France.  By  the  end  of 
August,  the  Allied  Forces  were  arrayed  across  France  with 
the  21st  Army  Group  under  Montgomery  in  the  north  and  the 
12th  Army  Group  in  central  France  under  Bradley.  The  21st 
Army  Group  consisted  of  the  1st  Canadian  Army  and  the  2d 
British  Army.  The  Canadian  Army  was  driving  towards  the 
Belgian  city  of  Bruge  while  the  2d  British  Army  was  moving 
towards  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  The  12th  Army  Group  consisted 
of  the  1st  Army  commanded  by  Hodges,  and  the  3d  Army 
commanded  by  Patton.  On  31  August,  Third  Army  was  150  miles 
ahead  of  the  OVERLORD  timetable.  With  the  bulk  of  the 
supplies  still  coming  over  the  beaches  at  Normandy,  the  Army 
had  simply  outrun  its  logistics  lifeline.  This  situation 
was  to  persist  as  the  priority  of  supply  was  to  Montgomery's 
main  thrust  in  the  north. 

GERMAN  FORCES 

»  The  German  Army  was  in  a  precarious  position.  The 

months  of  June,  July,  and  August  had  seen  one  German  defeat 
after  another  on  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  fronts.  In 
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five  years  of  war  since  the  invasion  of  Poland,  the  German 
losses  were  over  3.6  million  men,  including  114,215 
officers.  These  figures  include  dead,  missing  in  action, 
and  physically  disabled. 

At  the  beginning  of  September  1944,  the  Field  Army 
(Feldheer)  strength  was  estimated  to  be  at  3,421,000 
officers  at.d  men.  The  majority  of  these  men  (2,046,000) 
were  concentrated  on  the  Eastern  front  against  the 
Russians.  Fighting  on  two  fronts,  the  German  strength 
was  quickly  being  attrited.  The  continuous  pressure  on 
both  fronts  prevented  Hitler  from  shuttling  divisions 
back  and  forth. 

During  1944,  Hitler  became  increasingly  involved  in  the 
military  decision  process.  For  example,  a  commander  even  of 
General f el dmarschall  Gerd  von  Rundstedt's  prestige,  could 
not  move  a  corps  more  than  a  few  miles  without  Hitler's 
approval.  The  attempt  on  Hitler's  life  in  July  1944  further 
limited  the  influence  of  the  field  commanders  and  General 
Staff.  In  effect,  the  prewar  system  of  command  and  control 
had  been  abolished. 


In  September  1942,  Hitler  had  issued  a 

directive 

on 

% 

unyielding 

defense  that 

stripped  field 

commanders 

of 

initiative 

and  authority. 

Hitler  directed 

that  no  < 

•rmy 

commander 

or  army  group 

commander  i^uld 

undertake 

any 
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'tactical  withdrawal"  without  his  expressed  permission. 
This  order  was  apparently  never  rescinded  and  deprived  the 
German  -field  commanders  o-f  their  chie-f  operational 
concept — maneuver . 

In  early  September,  Hitler  issued  a  directive 
stating  his  "intention."  In  it  he  ordered  that  the 
retreating  German  armies  must  stand  and  hold  in  -front  o-f 
the  West  Wall  to  gain  time  -for  the  rearming  o-f  the 
West  Wall  de-fenses.  Hitler  designated  a  battle  line  running 
-from  the  Dutch  coast,  through  northern  Belgium,  along 
the  -forward  positions  o-f  the  West  Wall  segment  between 
Aachen  and  the  Moselle  River,  and  thus  along  the  western 
borders  o-f  Lorraine  and  Alsace. 

The  German  Forces  had  some  extremely  serious  problems. 
While  the  Allied  problems  were  caused  by  overwhelming 
success,  the  German  problems  were  caused  by  significant 
failures.  Losses  of  personnel  and  equipment  had  been 
extremely  high.  At  the  end  of  August  1944  when  the  German 
1st  Army  had  retreated  across  the  Meuse  River,  it  consisted 
of  only  nine  battalions  of  infantry,  two  batteries  of  field 
guns,  ten  tanks,  three  flak  batteries,  and  ten  7.5-mm 
guns— not  a  very  formidable  threat. 

On  5  September  1944,  General f i el dmarschal 1  Gerd  von 
Rundstedt  assumed  command  of  the  combined  German  Armies 
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on  the  German  western  ■front.  Considered  a  great 
strategist,  von  Rundstedt  was  well  known  to  the  German 

soldiers  and  his  return  was  expected  to  bolster  their 
morale. 

On  paper,  the  armies  he  commanded  were  impressive. 
They  consisted  of  forty-eight  infantry  divisions,  fourteen 
panzer  divisions,  and  four  panzer  brigades.  However,  out  of 
these  forces,  only  thirteen  infantry  divisions,  three  panzer 
divisions,  and  two  panzer  brigades  were  close  to  full 
strength. 

The  bulk  of  the  above  divisions  were 
grouped  under  General fi el dmarschal 1  Walter  Model's 

Army  Group  B  whose  front  extended  from  the  North  Sea  to 
a  point  south  of  Nancy  in ^Lorraine.  In  Army  Group 
B,  Model  commanded  four  armies—lSth  Army,  1st 
Parachute  Army,  Seventh  Army,  and  First  Army  (arrayed 
north  to  south  respectively). 

In  the  south,  the  German  left  wing  was  formed  by 
Army  Group  G  under  the  command  of  Generaloberst  Johannes 
Blaskowitz.  Consisting  of  just  seven  divisions  arrayed 
under  LXVI  Corps  and  19th  Army,  Army  Group  Q  was  tasked 

with  establishing  a  cohesive  defensive  line  west  of  the 

Vosges  Mountains  in  the  area  between  the  Nancy  sector  and 
the  Swiss  border. 
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Patton's  Third  Army  axis  o-f  advance  would  strike 
directly  into  the  German's  First  Army  -front,  brush  against 
the  northern  -flank  o-f  the  19th  Army,  and  threaten  to  sever 
the  weak  connection  between  the  two  Army  Groups. 


On  6 

September,  Hitler 

appointed 

General 

der 

Panzertruppen 

Otto  von  Knobelsdorf -f 

as  commander  o-f 

the 

First  Army. 

Knobel  sdor-f  f  was 

recognized 

as  a 

brave 

commander,  but  was  conceded  to  be  "no  towering  tactician. 


He 

had  fought  well  on  the 

eastern  front. 

but 

at  the  time 

of 

his  appointment. 

he  was 

still 

weak  from 

previously  received  wounds. 

Two  days  later,  the  1st  Army  and  19th  Armies  were 
grouped  into  Army  Group  6.  Blaskowits  would  be  the 
chie-f  ground  commander  opposing  Patton's  Third  Army  during 
September  1944. 

The  lull  during  early  September  allowed  the  German 
First  Army  to  rebuild  its  strength  substanti al 1 y «  however, 
it  still  remained  markedly  weak  in  antitank  defense. 
There-fore,  the  mam  de-fense  against  mechanifed  attack  would 
be  the  natural  antitank  barrier  tormed  by  the  Moselle  and 
ocher  rivers.  Artillery  and  communications  support  were 
also  extremely  limited.  Thus,  Army  Group  G  tenuously  held  a 
line  along  the  Moselle. 
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By  1  September,  the  German  First  Army  had  a  combat 
equivalent  ot  three  and  a  half  divisions  in  the 
Thionvi 1 le-Nancy  sector,  with  reinforcements  close  behind. 
On  5  September,  the  German  1st  Army  held  a  loosely  formed 
front  stretching  from  Sedan  in  the  northwest  to  an 
ill-defined  boundary  south  of  Nancy.  The  1st  Army  was  given 
the  mission  of  defending  the  major  and  industrial  area 
around  Longwy  and  Briey,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Saar. 

An  organized  defense  now  existed  in  the  German 
First  Army  sector.  Although  it  was  dangerously  thin 
and  the  only  reserve  for  Knobel sdorf f ' s  First  Army  was  the 
10th  Panzer  Brigade,  the  Western  Wall  was  growing 
stronger  daily  as  reinf orcements  arrived. 

THIRD  ARMY 

The  Third  US  Army  at  the  beginning  of  September 
1944  Mas  an  aggressive,  confident  unit  that  reflected 
Che  personality  of  its  commander.  General  Patton  had 
commanded  the  ground  elements  of  the  Western  Task  Force 
in  the  landing  in  North  Africa  in  1942.  After  numerous 
campaigns  in  Africa  and  Sicily,  he  was  brought  to  England 
as  commander  of  the  Third  US  Army.  Third  Army  became 
active  on  the  Continent  on  1  August  1944, 

Third  Army  was  composed  of  three  corps.  The  Vlll  Corps 
was  commanded  by  Major  General  Troy  H.  Middleton  and  was 


containing  the  isolated  German  forces  at  Brest.  This  corps 
was  in  actuality  so  far  removed  from  the  Third  Army's  area 
of  operations  that,  in  effect,  it  was  an  independent  corps, 
□n  5  September,  the  VIII  Corps  would  be  assigned  to  the 
Ninth  US  Army. 

The  XII  Corps  was  comma'~.ded  by  Najor  General  Manton  S. 
Eddy.  This  corps  was  in  the  southern  portion  of  Third 
Army's  sector.  General  Eddy's  corps  consisted  of  the  35th 
Infantry  Division,  the  4th  and  6th  Armored  Divisions,  and 
the  2nd  Cavalry  Group  assigned  to  it.  On  26  December  the 
aoth  Division  was  assigned  to  the  corps. 

The  remaining  corps  was  the  XX  Corps  that  was  commanded 
by  Major  General  Walton  H.  Walker.  It  operated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Third  Army's  sector. 

September  of  1943  found  the  Third  Army  halted  xn 
defensive  positions  out  of  supplies.  In  spite  of  this 
combat  continued  in  the  Third's  sector  until  21  October  when 
General  Bradley  ordered  the  drive  on  the  Rhine.  The  period 
26  September  through  7  November  was  referred  to  by  General 
Patton  as  “Forcing  the  line  o*  Mosel ie“  and  was  the  most 
unproductive  period  of  the  war  for  the  Third  Armv.  On  3 
November  Third  Armv  commenced  limited  offensive  action 
directed  toward  reaching  the  Rhine.  Severe  supply 
limitations  continued  to  restrict  the  maneuver  ability  of 
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the  Army.  In  spite  ot  heavy  losses  su-f-fered  by  the  Germans 
in  France,  they  continued  to  put  up  a  strong  resistance. 
Allied  logistics  coupled  with  terrain  favored  the  defense, 
aided  the  enemy.  Rains  in  November,  the  worst  in  years, 
created  flooding  which  hampered  offensive  actions. 


Through  mid  December  the  Third  Army  was  still  hampered 
by  a  supply  shortage  and  made  only  limited  advance  toward 
the  Rhine,  As  the  Army  continued  to  gain  strength  and 
supplies,  they  were  caught  completely  off  guard  by  the 
German  counteroffensive  in  the  Ardennes. 


On  16  December  Hitler  struck  back  with  his  long-planned 
counteroffensive.  Hitler  intended  to  strike  through  the 
forested  Ardennes,  cross  the  Meuse  River,  and  recapture 
Antwerp,  thereby  trapping  four  Allied  armies  in  the  north. 
Allied  intelligence  early  noted  the  assembling  of  strong 
armored  forces  n>:ar  Cologne,  but,  most  intelligence  officers 
assumed  that  these  were  intended  to  counterattack  once  the 
First  and  Ninth  Armies  had  crossed  the  Roer.  8efore  dawn  on 
lo  December  three  German  armies  totaling  25  divisions  struck 
along  70  miles  of  Ardennes  front  thml  v  manned  bv  sik 
American  divisions. 


The  most  notable  lerman  success  occurred  south  of 
St.-V;th,  where  b>  .  ;ghtfall  of  the  second  dav  two 
panzer  corps  of  the  Fifth  Panzer  Army  had  bro^^e^  into 
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Luxembourg  and  headed  toward  the  Meuse  River  by 


way  o-f 


% 


the  Belgian  road  crossing  at  Bastogne.  In  the  meantime^ 
General  Eisenhower  had  alerted  the  only  American  divisions 
immediately  available  as  theater  reserves,  the  82d  and 
101st  Airborne  Divisions,  under  the  18th  Airborne  Corps. 
He  ordered  the  divisions  to  Bastogne,  there  to  be  used  as 
the  First  Army  commander  directed. 

Eisenhower  directed  also  that  Patton  call  oii  his 
of-fensive  against  the  Ulest  Wall  in  the  Saar  and  turn 
to  strike  the  south  shoulder  oi  the  German  penetration. 
As  the  armored  penetration  deepened,  Eisenhower  put  all 
■forces  north  oi  the  Bulge  under  Field  Marshal 

Montgomery,  while  Bradley  retained  command  oi  the  forces 
to  the  south.  Montgomery  hurried  troops  of  his  own 
30th  Corps  to  reserve  positions  west  of  the  Meuse  to 
forestall  a  German  crossing  of  the  river.  On  23  December 

the  winter  skies  cleared,  and  for  the  first  time,  allied 
air  power  was  employed  effectively  and  turned  the  tide  of 
the  German  offensive  threat¬ 
en  the  day  after  Christmas,  the  4th  Armored  Division  of 
the  Third  Army,  having  begun  to  attack  four  days  earlier, 
broke  through  to  Bastogne  from  the  south.  Hard  fighting 
remained  before  the  narrow  corridor  into  the  town  could  be 
e::panded,  and  the  Germans  continued  through  3  January  1^45, 
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to  try  to  capture  Bastogne,  but  without  succMs.  Having 
relieved  Bastogne,  Patton's  Third  Army  continued  to  attack 
northeastward  from  the  town  toward  Houffalize  in  the  center 
of  the  Bulge.  Collins'  VII  Corps  of  the  First  Army  began  a 
similar  attack  toward  Houffalize  from  the  north  on  3 
January.  The  abject  was  to  rejoin  the  First  and  Third 
^  armies  and  to  trap  any  German  units  still  remaining  in  the 

western  tip  of  the  Bulge.  At  last,  on  16  January,  patrols 
of  the  two  armies  linked  at  Houffalize.  Hitler  in  the 
meantime  had  reluctantly  concluded  that  his  bold 
counteroffensive  had  failed.  On  8  January  he  ordered  the 
German  Forces  to  fall  back  to  a  line  close  to  the  German 
frontier  and  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  evacuate  the  tip  of 
the  bulge.  Thus  the  American  pincers  which  closed  on  16 
January  failed  to  trap  sizable  numbers  of  German  troops. 

In  planning  for  a  winter  counteroffensive,  Hitler  at 
one  point  had  considered  striking  not  in  the  Ardennes  but  in 
Alsace.  When  the  Ardennes  counteroffensive  began  to  go 
badly  and  it  became  obvious  that  Eisenhower  was  moving 
divisions  from  the  south  into  the  Ardennes,  he  looked  again 
toward  Alsace.  As  the  plan  was  finally  determined,  the 
German  First  Army  was  to  attack  southward  from  the  West  Wall 
^  through  Bitche  and  the  Wissembourg  gap,  while  the  Nineteenth 

Army  launched  a  subsidiary  thrust  northward  from  the 

bridgehead  around  Colmar.  The  two  attacks,  under  the  code 

i 
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name  Nordwind,  were  to  link  east  of  the  Saverne  04IP9 
trapping  that  part  of  the  US  Seventh  Army  in  northern  Alsace 
and  recapturing  Strasbourg,  a  city  politically  important  to 
the  French. 

The  attacks  began  just  before  midnight  on  31  December. 
The  thrust  from  the  Colmar  bridgehead  gained  little  ground, 
and  the  attack  through  Bitche  was  stopped  after  two  days  of 
fighting,  but  the  main  force  moving  through  the  Missembourg 
gap  made  gains.  By  25  January  the  Sermans  had  been  stopped 
with  the  loss  only  of  the  northern  corner  of  Alsace  as  far 
south  as  the  Meuse  River,  at  the  closest  point  still  12 
miles  from  Strasbourg.  Qn  29  January  the  Allied  armies 
swung  over  to  the  offensive. 
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THE  TACTICAL  SITUATION 


In  the  broad  view,  the  Sauer  River  crossing  by  the 
80th  In*fantry  Division  of  the  XI 1  U.S.  Corps  was 
representative  of  the  overwhelming  superiority  enjoyed  by 
General  Eisenhower  and  his  Allied  Command.  By  3  January 
1945,  3,724,927  Allied  soldiers  had  come  ashore  in  Western 
Europe.  Although  casualties  through  3  January  totaled 
516,244,  this  left  over  3.2  million  men  to  take  on  the 
German  forces. 

Allied  superiority  in  the  West  was  at  least  2  1/2  to  1 
in  artillery,  10  to  1  in  tanks,  and  3  to  1  in  aircraft. 
Since  precise  figures  are  not  available  concerning  opposing 
forces  in  the  Sauer  River  crossing,  it  is  assumed  that  the 

V 

same  advantages  generally  apply  to  the  80th  Infantry 
Division  attack. 

The  80th  Division's  crossing  of  the  Sauer  River  came  on 
the  heels  of  the  Allied  operations  against  the  German 
Ardennes  counteroffensive.  After  the  Allied  success  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the  German  Army  was  highly  demoralized. 
Heavy  losses  left  them  struggling  to  present  a  credible 
defense  against  attacks  into  the  German  homeland. 


The  allies  had  three  courses  of  action  available  for 
carrying  the  war  into  Germany.  The  first  was  a  major 
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O’ffensive  into  the  Ruhr  in  the  north,  with  "spoiling 
attacks"  in  the  south.  The  second  option  was  to 
launch  the  main  attack  in  the  south  through  the  Ei-fe.l 
region.  The  third  option  was  a  balanced  attack  in  both  the 
north  and  south.  A  lack  of  resources  made  the  two  prong 
thrust  unacceptable.  Eisenhower  opted  for  the  major  effort 
in  the  north  by  Montgomery's  21st  Army  group.  At  the 
same  time,  he  gave  Bradley  permission  for  limited  offensive 
operations  in  the  Eifel  with  his  12th  Army  Broup. 

Bradley  was  not  eager  to  pass  up  the  opportunity  to 
carry  the  war  into  Germany  in  the  12th  Army  Group  sector. 
He  ordered  Patton's  Third  Army  to  go  on  the  defensive  except 
for  "the  probing  attacks  now  in  progress."  This  provided 
Patton  with  the  latitude  to  conduct  offensive  operations  in 
the  context  of  the  strategic  defensive. 

Patton  ordered  Eddy's  XII  Corps  into  battle  to  attack 
from  its  positions  around  ECHTERNACH  northeast  to  seize 
BITBURG.  Hence,  the  course  of  action  was  set  for  the  80th 
Division.  As  part  of  the  XU  Corps  plan,  they  were  to  cross 
the  Sauer  River  in  section  and  seize  an  objective  supportive 
of  the  overall  corps  plan  to  take  BITBURG.  80th  Division's 
mission,  assigned  in  XII  Corps  Field  Order  #14,  dated  3 
February  1945,  was  to: 

-  Attack  070200  February  1945  across  the  Sauer  River. 
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Initially  assist  Sth  Infantry  Division  (the  corps  main  attack 
by  seizing  high  ground  northwest  of  BOLLENDORF. 

Continue  to  attack  to  the  northwest  and  north  in  zone  to  seiz 
objective  COBJ  80th  Divl. 

-  Maintain  contact  with  III  Corps  Con  the  leftj. 

The  options  of  the  German  Army  were  limited.  The 
disasterous  Ardennes  counteroffensive  had  left  units 
understrength,  demoralized,  and  without  many  of  the  basics 

I 

in  supply  and  other  support.  The  primary  dictum  was  to 
defend  from  West  Wall  (Siegfried  Line)  positions  against 
Allied  attacks  into  Germany.  Given  their  shortages  in 
personnel  and  equipment,  the  defense  would  be  flimsy,  at 
best. 


Elements  of  the  352d  Volks  Grenadier  Division  opposed 

the  80th  Division  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Sauer  River. 

« 

The  unit  consisted  of  60%  Navy  and  10%  Luftwaffe  personnel. 
Only  30%  were  Army  combat  veterans.  Since  its  commitment  on 
16  December  1944,  the  division's  strength  had  dwindled  from 
8,000  personnel  to  approximately  2,000  personnel.  Due  to 
the  excessive  casualties,  all  infantry  elements  of  the 
division  were  consolidated  into  one  regiment. 

In  summary,  the  courses  of  action  taken  by  the  opposing 
commanders  were  charted  by  higher  headquarters.  The  80th 
Infantry  Division  was  to  attack  across  the  Sauer  River  in 
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sector. 


The  352  Volks  Grenadier  Division  was  to  defend 


against  Allied  attacks  from  positions  in  the  West  Wall.  The 
Allied  course  of  action  was  feasible,  given  the  favorable 
combat  power  .  ratio  in  each  division  sector.  The  80th 
Infantry  Division,  augmented  with  two  Armored  Infantry 
Battalions,  a  tank  battalion,  and  a  combat  Engineer  group, 
had  the  combat  power  to  effect  an  objective.  The  German 
course  of  action  was  not  feasible  since  they  did  not  have 
the  assets  to  offer  a  credible  defense  against  a  superior 
force. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  in  combat  power,  the  80th 
Division  had  one  other  factor  in  its  favor.  In  September 
1944,  the  V  U.S.  Corps  had  attacked  in  the  same  area.  The 
5th  Armored  Divison  had  scored  a  breakthrough  in  the 
vicinity  of  WALLENDORF  only  to  be  halted  by  a  lack  of  forces 
to  hold  the  corridor  open.  Hence,  XI  Corps,  in  its 
planning,  learned  from  the  deficiencies  in  the  V  Corps 
experience.  This  time,  XII  Corps  would  move  into  the 
WALLENDORF  corridor  only  after  securing  the  high  ground 
commanding  it. 

XII  U.S.  Corps  strength  was  82,018  on  1  February  1945 
.  Estimated  enemy  strength  facing  the  XII  Corps  1  February 
1945  was  11,500.  80th  Infantry  Division  strength  was 
approximately  14,000.  Estimated  enemy  strength  facing  the 
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aoth  In-fantry  Division  was  5,000. 

The  XII  Corps  Commander,  MG  Eddy,  had  4  divisions  -for 
the  crossing  o-f  the  Sauer  River  and  the  attack  on  Bitburg. 
The  3  infantry  divisions  were  the  5th  and  80th,  both 
experienced,  and  the  76th,  an  inexperienced  infantry 
division.  The  80th  Infantry  Division  had  arrived  in  France 
on  3  August  44,  and  had  experienced  over  5  months  in  combat. 
The  4th  Armored  Division  was  a  veteran  of  previous  fighting. 

Facing  the  XII  Corps  on  1  February  1945  were,  from 
North  to  South,  the  276th,  9th,  352d,  212th,  and 
416th  Volks  Grenadier  Divisions.  They  were  supplemented 
with  several  machine  gun  and  fortress  battalions.  In 
general,  the  Volks  Grenadier  Divisions  were  weak.  From  a 
starting  strength  of  approximately  10,000  for  each 
Volks  Grenadier  Division,  they  had  been  attrited  to 
approximately  2,000  each. 

The  reason  for  this  weakness  within  the  XII  Corps 
sector  was  that  the  remnants  of  2  panzer  divisions  still 
within  the  German  Seventh  Army  had  moved  north.  The  only 
remaining  Armored  reserve,  the  2d  Panzer  Division,  had  been 
used  to  counter  the  attack  on  Pruem  before  the  XII  Corps 
operation  got  underway  in  February  1945  .  This  unit  would 
not  have  an  effect  on  the  Sauer  River  crossing. 

The  only  Volks  Grenadier  Division  that  was  not  badly 
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attrited  was  the  212th  Volks  Grenadier  Division,  located 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Sauer  River  with  the  Moselle 
River,  protecting  the  city  of  Trier.  (This  was  south  of  the 
80th  Division  sector  on  7  February  1945  by  approximately  12 
miles',  opposing  the  76th  Infantry  Division  and  the  2d  Cav 
Regiment.)  Although  still  an  effective  force,  the  212th 
Volks  Grenadier  Division  was  not  to  be  used  against  the  80th 
Division  attack. 

The  enemy  forces  opposing  the  XII  Corps  garrisoned  the 
forts  of  the  Siegfried  Line  with  strong  points  and  supports 
in  the  principal  towns. 

The  supporting  units  for  the  80th  Infantry  Division 

were: 

305th  Engineer  (C)  Battalion,  which  did  support  and 
demolition  work  on  the  far  side  of  the  River,  and  cleared 
enemy  obstacles. 

113Sth  Engineer  Group,  which  supported  the  crossings. 
The  assault  boats  were  operated  by  the  150th  and  166th 
Engineer  (C)  Battalions  of  the  1135th  Engineer  Group.  The 
166th  Engineer  Battalion  also  supported  the  Division  in 
obstacles  and  demolitions  preparation,  and  in  reconnaisance 
of  the  river  line. 

Co  A,  91st  Chemical  Mortar  Battalion  which  blinded  the 
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enemy  positions  and  observation  points  with  smoke  to  support 


the  crossing  operations.  (The  SOth  Division  used  smoke  to 
mark  likely  crossing  sites  and  draw  the  enemy 'u  fire,  and 
then  sent  its  boats  over  elsewhere.) 

ailth  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion  (SP) ,  which  fired  direct 
fire  on  Siegfried  line  positions. 

702nd  Tank  Battalion,  which  also  supplied  direct  fire 
on  the  Siegfried  Line. 

633  AAA  AM  Battalion  (Mbl),  which  fired  .50  caliber 

I 

weapons  at  enemy  personnel  and  positions. 

410th  Field  Artillery  Group,  which  reinforced  the  fire 
of  the  SOth  Infantry  Division  Artillery. 

2d  Platoon,  60th  Field  Hospital. 

Mith  the  exception  of  the  German  units  previously 
mentioned,  supporting  units  opposing  the  SOth  Infantry 
Division  are  unknown. 


« 
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The  personnel  replacement  system  on  the  American  side 


consisted  of  providing  individual  replacements.  A  review  of 
losses  and  replacements  for  the  80th  Infantry  Division  for 
the  month  preceeding  the  River  Crossing  illustrates  the 
replacement  system. 

Month  of  January  1945 


Casual  ties 

Officers 

EM 

KIA 

14 

225 

MIA 

65 

1717 

MIA 

3 

82 

82 


2024 


Reinforcements  and  Returned  to  Duty  (RTD) 


Officers 

EM 

Officers 

EM 

53 

1689 

42 

981 

» 
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Battle  -fatigue  cases,  whom  medical  officials  had 
determined  would  never  be  able  to  enter  -front  line  duty, 
were  assigned  to  the  Signal  Company  and  MR  Pit,  various 
Headquarters  Companies,  and  to  Class  II  and  Class  V  salvage, 
collection,  and  disposal  teams. 


German  units  generally  had  been  severely  attrited 
in  previous  o-f-f ensi ves.  Individual  and  unit  replacements 
were  generally  not  available  and  were  not  provided,  with 
the  exception  of  the  560th  Volks  Grenadier  Div, 
discussed  later. 


Personnel  shortages  for  the  80th  Division  consisted 
mostly  of  engineer  and  artillery  enlisted  personnel.  Most 
German  Volks  Grenadier  Division's  were  short  approximately 
8,000  personnel  per  division.  It  is  assumed  the  shortages 
crossed  the  whole  range  of  necessary  specialties,  with 
infantry  losses  very  severe. 


U.S.  personnel  replacements,  although  in  a  high  state 
of  morale,  generally  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  train 


with  their  unit  before  they  were  committed  to  battle. 


The  replacements  provided  to  the  Division  were 
generally  sufficient  for  it  to  maintain  an  effective 


fighting  strength.  Shortages  of  personnel  on  the  German 
side  were  disasterous.  They  could  not  counterattack,  but 
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had  to  maintain  a  defensive  posture  throughout  the  battle. 
Because  of  their  severe  personnel  shortages,  they  could  not 
take  advantage  of  the  precarious  position  of  the  Americans 
on  the  German  side  of  the  Sauer  River  in  the  critical  days 
following  the  river  crossing.  The  relatively  few  number  of 
men  the  Americans  were  able  to  put  across  the  River  on  7-9 
February  1945  could  have  been  successfully  counterattacked 
if  the  Germans  had  had  more  men. 

In  spite  of  the  large  losses  of  men  and  equipment  and 
the  vast  amount  of  territory  the  Allies  had  reclaimed,  the 
German  Army  fought  with  great  determination.  Perhaps  the 
recalling  of  the  beloved  Field  Marshal  von  Rundstedt  by 
Hitler  and  his  appointment  as  Commander — in-Chief,  West 
“brought  a  resurgence  of  morale."  I  Hitler“s  own  unshaking 
belief  that  “even  though  a  German  military  victory  might  be 
impassible,  the  war  somehow  could  be  brought  to  a  favorable 
end."  2  It  almost  seemed  now  that  the  Germans  believed  in  a 
“kind  of  nihilistic  syllogism  which  said;  Quit  now,  and  all 
IS  lost;  hold  on,  and  maybe  something  will  happen  to  help." 
3  Perhaps  another  factor  was  at  work  as  well.  The  senior 
German  officers  were  able  <time  and  again)  to  avoid  a 
complete  rout  of  their  forces  through  skillful  and  daring 
tactical  maneuvers.  This  had  to  have  raised  the  spirits  of 
those  who  fought  under  these  officers. 


The  American  Third  Army  had  an  intense  feeling  of 


optimism.  There  was  at  this  time  a  contagious  feeling  that 
the  final  victory  of  World  War  II  was  close  at  hand.  4  The 
American  soldier  of  that  time  was  possibly  "the  best-paid 
and  best-led  soldier  of  any  army  up  to  that  time. 

He  was  also  better  clothed  than  any  of  his  Allies  or  his 
enemy."  5  A  new  and  more  palatable  C  ration  in  the  form  of 
spaghetti  and  meat  balls  had  been  introduced.  Thanksgiving 
dinner  was  served  to  all  the  men  who  could  be  reached.  It 
consisted  of  a  pound  of  turkey  and  a  half-pound  of  chicken. 
Troops  in  forward  positions  were  rotated  so  that  as  many  men 
as  possible  would  enjoy  this  meal.  6  Other  morale  enhancing 
factors  were  being  provided  to  U.  S.  troops  as  well. 
"Clubmobiles  were  continuously  utilised.  Passes  were 
authorised  to  Par is^»  Luxembourg,  and  the  XII  Corps  Rest  Camp 
at  Nancy.  Also  motion  pictures,  USO  shows,  and  the  Division 
band  were  continuously  scheduled.  In  adddition,  a  few  lucky 
officers  and  soldiers  got  30  days  of  rest  and  recuperation 
in  the  States.  Possibly  of  all  the  "morale  services"  the 
most  effective  and  appreciated  were  mail  from  home  and  the 
supply  of  cigarettes.  From  early  October  on,  a  special 
daily  train  loaded  with  400  tons  of  mail  was  dispatched  to 
the  army  area  with  letters  and  packages.  7 

« 

Only  one  aspect  of  the  campaign  was  not  going  well  for 
the  Americans.  During  the  wet  autumn  and  winter  the 
incidence  of  trenchfoot  in  the  Third  Army  was  higher  than 
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other  units  on  the  Western  Front.  During  this  period  the 
mud  was  deep,  and  the  weather  continually  wet  and  cold. 
Respiratory  disease  was  also  a  de-finite  problem.  By 
Feb  ‘y  new  provisions  for  the  laundering  and  issue  of 
clean  socks,  extensive  educational  campaigns,  and  tightened 
disciplinary  measures  helped  to  reduce  the  number  of  trench 
foot  cases.  8 

The  Germans  opposing  the  Third  Army  did  not  seem 
to  have  the  same  medical  problems,  because  many  of  the 
troops  were  veterans  of  the  Eastern  Front  and  had 
taken  the  lessons  from  the  winters  on  the  Russian  Front  and 
applied  them  at  the  West  Wall.  9 

Doctrine  and  Training 

By  the  time  of  the  Sauer  River  crossing,  the  80th 
Division  had  been  in  active  combat  for  six  months*  As  part 
of  XX  Corps  it  had  seen  combat  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Argentan-Falai se  Pocket.  In  late  August,  1944,  it  was 
attached  to  the  XXI  Corps  as  part  of  the  drive  to  Verdun  and 
St.  Ml  hi  el.  On  1  September  1944,  the  80th  Division 
conducted  a  river  crossing  of  the  Meuse  River  at  St.  Mi hi  el 
and  eleven  days  later,  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts, 
established  a  bridgehead  across  the  Moselle  River. 

Although  the  80th  Division  had  conducted  river  crossing 
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operations  in  combat  which  provided  signi-ficant  training  and 
experience  for  the  divisional  staff,  the  training  impact  of 
these  operations  at  the  lower  levels  was  partially  negated 
by  the  heavy  casualties  that  the  division  experienced  in  six 
months  of  fighting.  128%  of  its  original  infantry  strength 
and  25%  of  its  engineer  strength  had  become  casualties 
during  that  period.  A  large  number  of  these  men  were 
returned  to  duty,  but  it  is  clear  that  a  significant 
percentage  of  relatively  untrained  infantrymen  paddled  their 
assault  boats  out  into  the  17  mph  currents  of  the  Sauer 
River  during  the  early  morning  hours  of  7  February  1945. 

The  80th  Division  was  opposed  in  sector  by  the  3520 
Volks  Grenadier  Division  conducting  a  defense  of  the  Sauer 
and  Our  River  lines.  Initially  designated  as  the  352 
Infantry  Division,  it  was  one  of  the  first  enemy  divisions 
destroyed  on  D-day.  It  was  withdrawn  from  the  line 

reorganized  as  the  352  Volks  Grenadier  Division  with  60% 
Navy,  10%  Air  Force,  and  30%  of  the  servicing  personnel. 
This  process,  including  training,  spanned  six  months  until 
it  was  again  committed  to  combat  on  16  December  1944.  In 
ten  days  its  strength  of  8,000  men  was  reduced  to  3,000  men 
and  the  352  Volks  Grenadier  Division  was  rested  for  five 
days  and  recommitted  on  31  December  1944.  After  the  loss  of 
about  1,000  more  soldiers,^  it  was  reorganized  into  one 
regiment  and  its  remaining  two  regiments  were  dissolved. 
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it  is  again 


Though  experienced  at  defensive  operations y 
possible  to  postulate  that  continuous  combat,  combined  with 
hastily  trained  members  of  the  sea  and  Air  Forces,  and 
incredible  casualties  had  taken  their  toll  on  the  352d  Volks 
Grenadier  Division's  combat  proficiency. 

Engineer  Doctrine  and  Technology 

In  order  to  better  appreciate  the  mechanics  of  the 
Sauer  River  crossing  it  is  first  necessary  to  detail  some  of 
the  technical  characteristics  of  the  floats,  rafts,  and 
bridges  of  the  1945  Army  inventory.  A  brief  description  of 
each  major  item  of  equipment  follows: 

The  Assault  Boat,  M2,  was  a  metal  boat  weighing  about 
four  hundred  pounds.  It  displaced  about  two  tons  and  had  a 
crew  of  three  engineer  personnel.  Its  principal  use  was  to 
ferry  the  assault  waves  of  infantry.  It  could  transport 
twelve  combat  loaded  infantrymen. 

The  Assault  Boat,  Mi,  like  the  M2,  was  a  metal  boat. 
It  weighed  about  one  half  as  much  as  the  M2,  and  with  its 
3200  pound  displacement  could  transport  nine  combat  loaded 
infantrymen. 

Pneumatic  floats  were  elongated  rubber  donuts, 
displacing  six  or  twelve  tons.  Passengers  simply  jumped  on 

s 

the  floats  and,  as  an  awkward  team,  paddled  through  the 


water. 


The  footbridge,  M1938,  consisted  of  432  feet  of 

personnel  treadway  and  man-portable  boat  floats.  It  Mas 
suitable  for  personnel  traffic  only.  It  was  primarily  used 
^  in  short  span  crossings  of  less  than  one  hundred  feet.  The 

Mi938  was  used  frequently  in  XII  Corps  but  not  in  the 
crossing  of  the  Sauer  because  of  the  width  and  the  current. 

The  Infantry  Support  Raft  (ISR)  was  used  to  ferry 

vehicles,  large  equipment  and  troops.  It  was  capable  of 

ferrying  a  fully  loaded  two  and  one*  half  ton  truck.  The  ISR 

consisted  of  six  M2  Assault  Boats  connected  to  form  three 
floats  across  which  was  laid  a  treadway  for  the  ferried 
vehicle.  The  ferry  was  usually  powered  by  a  22  horsepower 
motor  organic  to  the  light  pontoon  companies.  Six  ISR's 
could,  depending  on  river  width  and  current,  cross  an 
infantry  regiment  in  about  six  hours.  The  materials  of 
three  ISR's  could  be  combined  to  fabricate  a  light  treadway 
bridge  of  almost  one  hundred  feet  length  capable  of  passing 
light  vehicles. 

The  Pneumatic  Pontoon  Bridge,  M3,  consisted  of  a  ten 
ton  rated  deck  supported  by  regularly  spaced  pneumatic 
floats.  The  bridge  set  also  had  two  sets  of  trestles  for 
construction  at  either  end.  Thus  the  bridge  was  actually  a 

s 

hybrid  fixed  and  floating  bridge.  Normally  constructed  for 
four  ton  capacity,  it  could  be  reinforced  to  handle  a 
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sixteen  ton  load  -  very  carefully. 


The  Ten  Ton  Pontoon  Bridge,  Ml 938,  was  a  variation  of 
the  M3  using  metal  rather  than  pneumatic  pontoons.  The 
reinforced  bridge  would  carry  an  eighteen  ton  load  under 
risk  conditions. 

The  25  Ton  Pontoon  Bridge,  M1940,  was  similar  to  the 
M1938  but  the  pontoons  were  much  larger.  Like  the  M3y  it 
had  a  short  trestle  section  at  the  ends  to  connect  the 
floating  bridge  to  the  banks.  This  arrangement  obviously 
required  longer  construction  times.  It  could  support  up  to 
35  tons  (medium  tank)  in  currents  of  five  feet  per  second. 
The  pontoons  could  also  be  used  to  construct  rafts  for 
ferrying  medium  tanks. 

The  Steel  Treadway  Bridges,  Ml  and  M2,  were 
pneumatic  pontoon  bridges,  the  decks  of  which  were  two 
parallel  treads.  These  bridges  were  capable  of  crossing 
up  to  thirty  five  ton  tanks.  While  the  M2  appeared  less 
substantial  than  the  M1940,  it  could  carry  the  same  load 
under  somewhat  higher  stream  velocities  and  required  less 
than  one  half  the  time  to  construct  than  the  M1940.  One 
complete  set  of  M2  Treadway  is  864  feet  long. 


Engineer  units  of  World  War  I  were  principally 

I*. 

organized  as  labor  forces  for  trench  and  fortifications 
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construction.  Even  though  one  could  conceive  o-f  the 
engineers'  role  in  mobility  operations  as  a  critical  element 
of  maneuver,  there  was  no  requirement  for  an  engineer  force 
oriented  to  dramatically  facilitate  tactical  movement.  The 
tactics  of  the  day  ^  were  viscous.  The  horse-drawn, 
mule-trained  Army  was  immune  to  slush-rutted  Main  Supply 
Routes.  And  even  if  a  legitimate  mobility  requirement  had 
e.<istsd,  the  ability  to  overcome  nature  by  technology  did 
not. 

By  1940  the  technology  of  mobility  was  developing 
rapidly  and  it  was  becoming  apparent  that  the  engineer  force 
and  its  doctrine  were  changing  as  quickly.  The  forcing 
function,  if  the  German  blitzkrieg  of  Spring  1940  was  not 
enough,  was  the  Army's  decision  of  1937  to  fully  motorize 
itself.  This  time,  unlike  any  previous  era,  the  engineers 
had  a  whole  host  of  technological  responses  that  included 
motorized  road  graders,  power  shovels,  bulldozers,  and 
pontoon  and  fixed  bridging.  Relative  to  the  invention  of 
the  transistor,  the  engineer  technology  of  1940  was 
admittedly  mundane.  But,  as  far  as  bridging  was  concerned, 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers  was  to  exult  that  the  Army 
would  finally  "discard  the  type  of  equipment  used  by  General 
Grant's  army  in  the  1860 *s." 

By  1945  the  U.  S.  Army  had  essentially  discarded  all 
of  its  1940  bridging  as  well.  As  it  turns  out,  it  is  not 
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too  significant  that  bridging  technology  was  rapidly 
evolving  and  that  the  U.  S.  Army  did  not  have  the 
equipment  on  hand  when  the  war  broke  out  that  was  ultimately 
required  to  win.  Mhat  is  important  is  that  a  research  and 
development  organization  was  in  existence  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor  that  was  geared  to  producing  engineer  equipment.  IJb 
was  the  pre-war  efforts  that  in  a  very  real  way  made  the 
Sauer  River  crossing  possible. 

While  the  Army's  bridging  program  probably  fared  no 
better  nor  worse  than  any  othe*^  development  program  during 
WWII,  it  was  unable  to  produce  an  “ideal'*  bridge,  even  by 
early  1945.  Though  appropriately-sized  bridging  was  well 
into  production  by  1942,  its  capacity  was  based  on  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  the  main  battle  tank  would  not 
exceed  30  tons.  Thus,  by  January  1943,  when  the  decision 
was  made  to  produce  a  larger  American  tank  comparable  to  the 
4S-ton  British  Churchill,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
return  to  the  drawing  boards.  After  a  remarkably  brief 
design  period,  procurement  of  the  f12  Treadway  Bridge  began. 
When  the  official  gross  weight  limit  for  army  vehicles  was 
increased  to  50  tons  in  February  1944,  it  was  obvious  that 


yet  another  bridge,  this  time  the  M4,  must  be  developed. 
But  procuremnt  of  the  H4  was  not  begun  until  November  1944, 
SO  the  Ii2  Treadway  was  the  main  bridge  available  for  the 
Sauer  River  crossing. 

I 
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It  IS  most  fortuitous  that  the  M2  Treadway  development 
and  procurement  moved  quickly.  The  25-ton  Pontoon  Bridge 
that  was  on  hand  in  early  1942  required  at  least  15-257.  more 
construction  time  than  any  other  bridge  of  this  era. 
Furthermore,  it  could  carry  the  35-ton  medium  tank,  if 
reinforced,  in  current  velocities  no  greater  than  5  feet  per 
second.  The  basic  problem  in  the  bridge  program  all  along 
had  been  the  excessive  attention  to  minimizing  bridge 
transport  requirements.  Since  the  25-Ton  Pontoon's  marginal 
performance  in  the  swifter  rivers  was  a  result  of  nothing 
more  than  pontoons  that  were  too  small,  it  was  finally 
determined  to  procure  the  larger  inflatable  pontoons  of  the 
M2.  Once  again,  in  the  interest  of  saving  transport  weight 
though,  the  M2'8  deck  was  a  double  treadway  rather  than  a 
full  roadway.  Had  production  of  the  M2  Treadway  been 
deferred  until  1944,  when  the  technical  problems  of 
producing  what  eventually  became  the  M4  Bridge  were 
resolved,  it  is  quite  passible  that  the  25-Ton  Pontoon 
Bridge  would  have  been  the  largest  bridge  available  at  the 
Sauer  River  crossing.  That  is,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
Sauer  River  crossing  would  have  failed  without  the  M2 
Treadway  Bridge. 


Ulhile  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  detail 
the  process  of  crossing  rivers  in  combat,  it  is  necessary 
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that  we  address  certain  basic  in-formation  pertinent  to  the 
Sauer  crossing.  First,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  1945 
doctrine  of  river  crossing  will  be  presented,  followed  by  a 
description  of  the  equipment  available  for  use  at  the  Sauer. 

The  Tactical  Procedure 


The  Sauer  River  crossing  was,  by  doctrine,  a  deliberate 
river  crossing  in  that  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  was 
strongly  held  by  the  enemy.  In  order  to  effect  a  deliberate 
crossing  the  general  scheme  of  the  day  was  to  cross  on  a 
broad  front  with  wel 1 -organized  fire  support.  The  hasty 
river  crossing  on  the  other  hand  was  to  be  undertaken 
against  a  "lightly  held"  enemy  bank  where  it  was  possible  to 
cross  a  portion  of  the  attacking  force  immediately  to 
establish  and  hold  a  bridgehead. 


Since  a  division  usually  crosses  as  a  part  of  a  larger 
force,  its  mission  may  be  to  force  the  main  crossing,  make  a 
secondary  crossing,  or  conduct  a  feint.  (See  figure  K. )  The 
force  landing  on  the  far  bank,  regardless  of  the  division's 
mission,  normally  has  three  objectives.  First,  the  force 
moves  onto  an  objective  which  eliminates  direct  small  arms 
fire  along  the  crossing  front.  The  second  cL  .sctive  is  a 
position  which,  when  captured,  will  protect  the  pontoon 
bridge  sites  from  observed  artillery  fires.  The  third  and 
final  river  line  objective  is  that  position  which  protects 
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the  bridge  site  “from  all  enemy  artillery  -fire.  (See  Figure 
L.  ) 

The  type  ai  bridging  to  be  used  in  a  river  crossing 
(bridging  is  used  here  generically  to  include  boats  and 
ra-fts)  is  a  -function  of  the  type  of  crossing  (hasty  or 
deliberate),  the  attacking  force's  mission  (main,  secondary 
or  feint),  and  the  phase,  or  time,  of  the  attack.  Then,  as 
noM,  the  bridges  were  classified  as  assault,  combat  support, 
or  permanent  as  depicted  in  figure  li. 
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Type  o-F 
Bridge 

Tactical 

Requirement 

Example 

Assaul t 

Mobi 1 e 

Assault  boats 

' 

Easily  assembled 

Light  Footbridges 

Installed  under 
pressure 

Rafts 

Speed  oi  Assembly 

Combat 

Support 

Installed  Out  oi 
Direct  Fire;  Out 
of  Observed  In¬ 
direct  Fire 

Float  Bridging 
Pontoons 

Boats 

Medium  Vehicular 
Capacity 

Composite  Floating 
Fixed 

Fixed 

Bridge  Set 
Timber  Trestle 

Permanent 

Immobi le 

Custom  Design 

Cost-Effective 

Conventional 

Ci vi 1 lan 
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The 


rel ati onship 


between 


the 


types  o-f  bridging 


equipment  employed  at  the  river  line  and  the  maneuver  plan 
o-f  attack  can  best  be  understood  by  analyzing  the  crossing 
sequence  o-f  lead  battalions  oi  a  hypothetical  division  in  a 
doctrinal  scenario.  Later  as  we  discuss  the  Sauer's 
crossing  at  the  divisional  level,  a  clear  picture  o-f  which 
can  only  be  formed  if  the  reader  can  relate  engineer 
crossing  efforts  to  simultaneous  actions  of  maneuver 
battalions.  The  sequence  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Operation 


Conveyance 


Attacking  rifle  companies 
with  their  artillery  forward 
observers  form  leading  wave 


A  second  wave  of  the  battalion 
including  the  mortars  or  heavy 
weapons  platoon;  and  the  first 
echelon  of  the  battalion  CP 


Assault  Boats 
Ml 
M2 

Pneu  recon  boats 
6-ton  pneu  floats* 
12-ton  pneu  float* 
Storm  boats 


Provided  this  first  series  of  waves  proceeds  satisfactorily  the 
crossing  will  continue,  preferably  using  the  M2  boat 


Secure  immediate  vicinity 
of  opposite  shore.  Engineers 
commence  bank  preparation  and 
rig  the  +erry  line 

Pass  the  infantry  battalion 
reserve  rifle  company 
followed  by  the  battalion 
HHC{-)  and  the  battalion 
med ICS 


Assault  boats 
M2 

Storm  boats 
Footbridge  ril9T3 


The  decision  to  install  the  footbridge  is  based  on  a  number 
of  variables.  Under  ideal  circumstances  an  engineer  platoon 
can  install  300  feet  in  about  30  minutes,  so  its  employment 
is  usually  based  on  its  availability  and  the  tactical 
requiremnt  to  pass  battalion  vehicles,  which  requiremenmt 
would  dictate  that  the  unit  forego  the  footbridge  in  favor 
of  the  assault  rafts. 

Cross  the  antitank  platoon?  Infantry  support  Raft 

commence  crossing  regimental 
vehicles  of  priority 

Engineers  commence  construct  Float  Bridging 

of  float  bridging  Ml  Steel  Treadway 

M2  Steel  Treadway 
M3  Pneumatic  Pontoon 


Operation  Conveyance 

A  typical  infantry  regiment  has  about  260  vehicles  to  cross 
of  which  about  150  could  be  considered  essential  on  the  far 
shore.  As  the  engineers  continue  float  bridge  construction, 
rafting  continues: 


Cross  artillery  units  Raft  Combinations:  e.g., 

M2  Assault  Float  Boats 
Treadway  Float  Rafts 

Pontoon  Bridges 

Ml  Steel  Treadway 
M2  Steel  Treadway 
M3  Pneumat;c  Float 
10- Ton  Pontoon 
25- Ton  Pontoon 

In  a  task-organi :ed  combined  arms  situation  the  tanks  would  be 
crosssed  as  soon  as  the  float  bridging  has  been  installed. 


Cross  all  remaining 
motorized  elements  of  the 
assault  battalions  with 
supply  trains 
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While  a  successful  assault  on  the  far  shore  is 
difficult  one  may  expect  even  stiffer  enemy  resistance  as 
the  attack  is  pushed  toward  the  second  objective.  As 
seizure  of  the  second  objective  denies  the  enemy  his  ground 
observation  of  the  river  crossing  sites,  mechanized  and 


armored 

counterattacks  must 

be 

considered  inevitable. 

Therefore 

,  it  is  imperative 

that 

antitank 

weapons 

and 

selected 

ammunition  vehicles 

be 

crossed 

prior  to 

the 

movement  to  the  second  objective.  Since  the  installation  of 
pontoon  bridging  is  contingent  upon  the  seizure  of  enemy 
observation  posts,  one  can  only  conclude  that  a  successful 
rafting  phase  is  absolutely  critical  to  the  operation. 


German  tactical  doctrine  for  the  defense  of  a  river 
line  was  to  defend  the  high  ground  near  the  water's  edge 
with  infantry  and  antitank  weapons  at  likely  crossing  sites 
coupled  with  the  maintenance  of  armored  counterattack  forces 
to  respond  quickly  either  to  destroy  enemy  crossings  at 
lightly  defended  areas  or  to  repel  any  penetrations. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  destruction  of  the  enemy  bridgehead 
by  counterattack  as  quickly  as  possible  even  if  this 
initially  meant  a  piecemeal  commitment  of  small  reserve 
forces  as  they  became  available.  Should  these  local 
counterattacks  fail,  forces  sufficient  to  push  the  attacker 
into  the  water  would  then  have  to  be  assembled. 
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The  supply  situation  bef ore  '  the  battle  was  very 
satisf actory.  Troops  had  been  fed  mostly  ''A“  rations  with 
^  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Large  mobile  reserve  stocks  of 

POL  had  been  accumulated  in  the  Corps  rear  and  there  were 
sufficient  stocks  of  ammo.  The  most  significant  major  end 
item  shortages  were  1/4  ton  trailers  (20  ea) ,  1/4  ton  jeeps 
(6  ea) ,  M-7  grenade  launchers  (231  ea) ,  30  caliber  machine 

guns  (27  ea) ,  2  light  tanks  and  1  medium  tank.  The  infantry 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  long  handled  shovels  (for  digging 
vehicles  out  of  mud) ,  lanterns,  wire  cutters,  coats  and  test 
equipment-  Battlefield  recovery  during  January  1945  had 
been  excellent  and  the  recovery  teams  were  commanded  by  the 
80th  ID  C6.  The  only  logistics  problem  that  impacted  on  the 
start  of  the  river  crossing  was  the  poor  road  network  on  the 
near  shore-  This  caused  delays/problems  in  moving  equipment 
and/or  supplies  to  the  river  line  because  the  roads  were 
narrow  (1  or  2  lanes  wide)  and  poor  surfaced. 

Supplies  were  satisfactorily  available  to  80th  ID 
during  the  battle.  The  only  critical  shortages  that  slowed 
operations  were  lack  of  tire  patches,  tires  and  tubes  for 
wheeled  vehicles-  The  poor  road  network  on  the  near  shore 

» 

hampered  movement  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  the  river 

s 

line.  The  lack  of  bridging  over  the  Sauer  River  though  was 
the  real  problem  because  once  the  equip/supplies  got  to  the 

» 
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river  line,  they  couldn't  get  across  except  by  assault  boat 
during  the  period  7-12  February-  Once  the  class  40  bridges 
at  Wallendorf  (0700  hrs  12  February)  and  Dill ingen  (13 
February)  were  opened,  the  conditions  o-f  the  supply  roads 
west  of  the  Sauer  (along  with  Berman  resistance  and  limited 
bridging)  accounted  for  much  delay  in  mopping  up  the 
bridgehead.  The  only  wheeled  vehicle  that  could  handle  the 
mud  in  the  bridgehead  was  the  M29  (Weasel)  cargo  carrier. 
Most  track  vehicles  still  had  flotation  devices  for  mud 
operations  that  had  been  installed  during  the  fall  of  44. 
Issues  of  new  equipment  during  February  1945  almost  equalled 
losses.  Also  the  supply  of  armored  vehicles  was  excellent. 
Thus  the  supply  situation  did  not  significantly  impact  the 
battle.  The  lack  of  bridges  to  allow  movement  of  supplies 
and  equipment  to  the  enemy  side  of  the  river,  and  then  the 
poor  road  network  did  significantly  slow  down  securing  the 
bridgehead  plus  the  build-up  of  supplies  to  continue  the 
attack  toward  the  Rhine. 


LEADERSHIP 


A  discussion  O'f  the  leaders,  their  influence  on  the 
battle,  or  their  personality  traits  Mould  be  incomplete 
without  first  discussing  the  freedom  of  action  given  to  the 
major  commanders.  The  degree  of  freedom  to  wage  war  that 
the  apposing  commanders-in-chief  (Allied  and  German)  had 
was  probably  the  most  important  factor  in  the  outcome  of 
the  war  on  the  Western  Front. 

The  German  Commander-in-Chi ef  West  was  Field  Marshal 
von  Rundstedt.  He  had  recently  been  recalled  from  Bavaria 
where  he  had  been  resting  since  being  relieved  by  Hitler  in 
July  1944.  Von  Rundstedt  was  replacing  General  Model  who  was 
relieved  on  4  Sept  1944.  Model  was  relieved  for  being  too 
pessimistic  and  for  failure  to  counterattack  as  Hitler 
desired. 

As  previously  stated,  von  Rundstedt 's  reappearance  in 
the  West  "brought  a  resurgence  of  morale"  as  he  was  highly 
regarded  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  German  Army. 
However,  two  problems  plagued  Rundstedt 's  command  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  These  were  losses  coupled  with  the 
inability  to  reconstitute  decimated  units  due  to  the  war  on 
the  Eastern  Front  and  Hitler's  orders  which  seemed  to  take 
away  all  the  local  commanders*'  initiative. 

Von  Rundstedt  exercised  an  illusory  "supreme 
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Berlin) • 


command"  in  the  field  under  OKW  (Beneral  Staff, 

The  relationship  between  OKW  and  OB  West,  by  late  1944, 
had  fallen  into  one  of  complete  distrust.  Hitler  and 

the  OKW  staff  "mistrusted  the  field  commanders  and  sought 
evidence  of  treason  in  each  defeat  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Allies."  10  The  distrust  and  suspicion  felt 

by  field  commanders  caused  them  to  be  fearful  for  their 
lives  and  to  fear  exercising  initiative.  They  referred 
all  important  decisions  to  OKW. 

In  addition,  von  Rundstedt  faced  another  handicap. 

Hitler  had  issued  an  order  to  "hold  at  all  costs." 
This  was  not  based  upon  a  specific  theatre  operation,  but 
was  a  long-standing  order  forbidding  any  voluntary 
withdrawal.  Hitler  saw  this  policy  as  a  panacea  for 
every  tactical  situation.  He  forbade  von  Rundstedt  to 
relinquish  voluntarily  a  single  concrete  pillbox  or  bunker 
on  the  West  Wall.  This  order  was  enforced  even  if  it 
permitted  the  enemy  to  cut  off  significant  numbers  of 
tactical  units.  Hitler  went  so  far  as  to  write  "no 

army  commander  or  army  group  commander  could  undertake  any 
tactical  withdrawal  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
Fuehrer."  11  This  order  severely  restricted  Rundstedt.  It 
deprived  him  and  his  subordinate  commanders  of  their  chief 

s 

operational  concept  -  maneuver. 
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General  Eisenhower,  on  the  other  hand,  was  given 
complete  -freedom  of  action  and  he  did  his  best  to  give  as 
much  initiative  and  control  to  his  subordinate  commanders  as 
possible. 

Eisenhower  had  two  American  Army  Groups  under  his 
command  as  well  as  Allied  units.  These  two  Army  groups  were 
commanded  by  Generals  Bradley  and  Devers.  Their 
headquarters  and  concept  of  how  they  exercised  command 
reflected  their  personalities.  Devers  played  it  loosely, 
leaving  planning  mainly  to  his  army  commanders  and 
authorizing  his  staff  to  seek  information  at  lower  levels. 
Bradley  exercised  much  closer  control  over  his  army 
commanders  and  employed  his  staff  in  intricate,  detailed 
planning.  12 


General  Patton's  Third  Army  was  assigned  to  Bradley's 
Army  Group.  Patton  also  exercised  close  control  over  his 
Corps  and  Division  commanders.  He  employed  a  staff  that  was 
experienced  and  battlewise.  It  was  filled  with  men  who  had 
served  with  Patton  during  the  North  African  and  Sicilian 
campaigns.  Most  came  from  the  cavalry  arm  and  were 
"throughly  imbued  with  the  cavalry  traditions  of  speed  and 
audacity."  13  Patton  placed  responsibility  on  his  staff  and 
corps  commanders  when  it  came  to  implementing  his  concepts 

Ni 

and  decisions. 
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Both  the  army  group  and  army  exercised  command  and 
logistical  -functions.  The  Corps  commander  only  exercised 
command  -functions  and  was  thus  a-f -forded  time  to  concentrate 
on  tactical  matters.  "Equipped  with  modern  means  o-f 
communication  and  transportation,  the  corps  commander 
had  regained  a  measure  of  the  control  and  influence  over 
the  actions  of  his  divisions  that  the  advent  of  mass 
armies  and  rapid-fire  weapons  had  originally  taken  away." 
14 

In  spite  of  the  Germans'  expert  withdrawal  from  the 
Ardennes,  they  suffered  heavy  losses.  They  conducted  the 
withdrawal  under  the  handicaps  of  an  acute  shortage  of 
gasoline  and  a  vastly  superior,  almost  predominant,  Allied 
air  force.  They  saved  most  of  the  remaining  units,  although 
large  numbers  of  tanks  and  artillery  pieces  had  to  be 
destroyed  near  the  end  for  lack  of  spare  parts  and  gasoline. 

The  result  of  these  losses  left  the  German  commanders 
with  only  an  option  for  a  passive  defense  augmented  by 
mortar  fire.  They  simply  had  no  reserves  for  determined 
counterattacks.  They  were  also  lacking  antitank  weapons  for 
their  corps.  The  Volks  Grenadier  divisions  had  not  yet 
received  their  allotment  of  assault  guns  as  well.  The  only 
real  deterrents  to  the  Americans  were  the  weather  and  the 
raging  Sauer  River.  The  poor  weather  severely  restricted 
the  Americans  use  of  tactical  air  power. 
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The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  a  capability 
that  seemed  almost  unlimited.  This  capability  was  only  in 
numbers  initially  due  to  the  poor  weather,  restrictive 
terrain,  and  swollen  rivers.  The  rain  and  melting  snow 
caused  the  supply  roads  to  turn  to  mud.  This  caused  severe 
delays  in  the  Americans'  ability  to  move  men  and  heavy 
equipment  to  the  Sauer  River.  Once  at  the  river,  it  would 
take  days  before  heavy  vehicles  could  cross  to  reinforce  the 
established  bridgeheads.  American  commanders  were  then 
restricted  on  the  amount  of  fire  power  and  logistic  support 
they  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  Germans.  Even  tactical 
air  was  reduced  to  almost  cero  by  the  poor  weather 
conditions.  As  a  result,  the  American  edge  in  combat  power 
and  maneuver  was  negated  by  weather  conditions.  15 

The  small  unit  leadership  in  February  1945  was 
extremely  good  within  American  units.  Probably  the  best 
testament  of  the  effectiveness  of  American  small  unit 
commanders  comes  from  the  Germans.  In  a  captured  German 
"Battle  Experiences"  staff  publication  the  enemy  wrote  about 
American  soldiers,  tactics,  and  combined  arms  coordination. 
"American  tactical  leadership  was  rated  highly,  learning 
with  surprising  rapidity  as  it  seemed  to  do,  from  its  own 
failures  and  from  the  enem>^.  "  16  The  advance  across  France 
and  the  successful  defeat  of  the  German  counteroffensive  in 
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the  Ardennes  were  largely  due  to  the  courage  and  tenacity  of 
the  men  and  commanders  concerned.  Even  as  the  river 
crossing  began  over  the  Sauer,  the  determination  and 
ingenuity  of  the  officers  and  men  in  the  small  units  marked 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

German  small  unit  leadership  was  also  good.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  cadre  of  the  Volks  Grenadier 
Divisions  were  survivors  of  divisions  that  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Soviet  armies  and  sent  to  the  Mestern 
Front.  These  men  produced  a  veteran  cadre,  but  were  leading 
inexperienced  troops.  Another  important  aspect  was  that  the 
Germans  were  so  short  of  infantry  units  by  this  time  that 
they  "could  provide  little  more  than  conglomerate  artillery 
and  antitank  units  hastily  converted  to  infantry  roles."  17 
This  fact  had  to  have  had  somewhat  of  a  negative  aspect  due 
to  the  limited  infantry  training  received  by  these  units' 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 

As  of  19  August  1944  Major  General  Manton  S.  Eddy,  who 
had  won  distinction  as  a  division  commander,  was  named 
commanding  general  of  the  XII  Corps.  "General  Eddy  had  been 
a  Regular  Army  officer  since  1916,  but  was  not  a  West 
Pointer.  During  World  War  1  he  saw  much  combat,  served  with 
a  machine  gun  detachment,  and  was  wounded.  Eddy  was  well 

N 

known  to  General  Patton  and  the  Third  Army  staff  since  he 
had  commanded  the  9th  Infantry  Division  in  North  Africa  and 
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Sicily.  Later,  in  Normandy,  Eddy  received  the  DSC  -for  his 
brave  and  aggressive  leadership  of  the  9th  during  the 
Cherbourge  operation."  18 

Major  General  Horace  L.  McBride,  who  commanded  the 
aoth  Infantry  Division,  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1916  and  later  served  as  a  field  artillery  battalion 
commander  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive.  He  had  joined  the 
80th  Infantry  Division,  a  Reserve  formation,  as  its 
artillery  commander.  In  March,  1943,  McBride  was  promoted 
to  command  the  division.  After  completing  stateside 
training,  he  deployed  the  Division  to  Europe. 

A  discussion  of  particular  Army,  Corps,  and  Division 
commanders  for  the  Germans  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
analysis.  These  officers  were  being  replaced  and  relieved 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to  discern  any  stable 
command  structure.  All  these  changes  were  initiated 
in  Berlin,  not  by  von  Rundstedt.  The  officers  involved 
were  almost  all  capable,  battle  tested  officers.  As 
vacancies  occurred,  or  were  purposely  created  on  the 
Western  Front,  many  high-ranking  officers  would  be 
relieved  from  duty  in  the  East  and  promoted  to  still 
higher  commands  in  the  West,  bring  with  them  the 
e>:perience,  tactics,  and  techniques  derived  from  the  hard 
months  and  years  of  battle  on  the  Eastern  front. 
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COMMAND,  CONTROL,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 


Command,  control,  and  communications  played  a  very 
important  role  in  the  Sauer  River  crossing  by  the  80th 
Division  in  February  1945.  Detailed  planning  of  these 
functions  in  the  days  prior  to  the  crossing  contributed  to 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  division's  mission. 
The  functions  will  be  broken  down  and  an  overview  given  of 
the  planning  used. 

The  division  was  habitually  task  organized  into 
Regimental  Combat  Teams.  Each  Regimental  Combat  Team 
consisted  of  infantry,  artillery,  engineer,  signal,  medical, 
and  tank  destroyer  units.  These  units  were  reinforced  with 
additional  engineer  assets  prior  to  the  river  crossing. 

Besides  using  task  forces  for  the  operation,  all 
intelligence  assets  available  were  used  to  provide  detailed 
intelligence  information  to  the  division.  In  the  days 
proceeding  the  Sauer  River  crossing,  a  tremendous  amount  of 
intelligence  information  was  gathered  from  prisoners  of  war, 
flash  and  sound  units,  and  corps  intelligence  assets.  This 
information  provided  the  62  with  a  clear  picture  of  the 
defending  German  forces.  The  order  of  battle  for  the  enemy 
included  assignments  to  platoon  level. 

V 

The  80th  Division  staff  did  a  thorough  job  of  preparing 
the  order  for  the  operation.  The  division  was  short  many 


officers,  but  this  shortcoming  was  more  than  adequately  made 
up  for  by  the  close  work  of  the  staff.  The  order  prepared 
by  the  staff  was  detailed  and  relied  heavily  on  standardized 
procedures.  The  operation  plan  closely  integrated  the 
efforts  of  all  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service 
support  units.  The  operational  plans  for  the  additional 
engineers  provided  for  their  employment  with  the  Regimental 
Combat  Teams  to  facilitate  coordination  and  control.  The 
plan  called  for  the  establ i shmnent  of  a  bridgehead  across 
the  Sauer  River,  Expansion  of  the  bridgehead  was  planned 
for  future  operations,  but  the  initial  mission  gave  the  80th 
Division  time  to  build  up  adequate  forces  for  the  next 
mission. 

The  division  had  been  fighting  together  long  enough  for 
the  units  to  develop  a  great  deal  of  trust  in  each  other. 
The  order  was  written  to  allow  subordinate  commanders  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  initiative  in  planning  and 
conducting  the  crossing  operation.  Due  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather  and  the  nearby  enemy,  the  commanders  were  not 
able  to  rehearse  the  crossing.  Previous  river  crossing 
operations  had  given  the  units  a  chance  to  perfect  their 
techniques.  The  bad  weather  proved  that  this  experience  was 
invaluable  as  the  division  met  conditions  much  worse  than  it 
had  faced  on  previous  crossings. 
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The  command  relationships  for  the  Sauer  River  crossing 
remained  unchanged  from  recently  completed  operations.  The 
80th  Division  had  been  and  remained  subordinate  to  XII 
Corps.  80th  Division  prepared  to  attack  in  the  north 
supporting  the  main  assault  further  south.  Each  assaulting 
regiment  was  reinforced  by  an  Armored  Infantry  Battalion 
from  the  4th  Armored  Division  for  the  river  crossing. 

The  worsening  weather  did  cause  the  division  to  limit 
the  scope  of  the  mission  to  facilitate  unity  of  effort.  The 
depth  of  the  objectives  was  limited  to  give  the  division 
time  to  build  up  combat  forces  on  the  enemy  side  of  the 
river.  This  would  enable  the  assault  forces  to 
systematically  eliminate  the  enemy  from  the  far  shore  and 
provide  secure  control  of  the  crossing  sites  for  follow-on 
forces. 

Communications  were  planned  to  ensure  security  and 
surprise.  While  the  enemy  had  to  be  expecting  a  river 
crossing  soon,  the  division  worked  hard  to  provide  security 
to  prevent  early  detection  of  the  actual  crossing  date.  The 
division  made  maximum  use  of  wire  and  messengers  to  pass 
information  on  the  upcoming  operation.  Radio  traffic  was 
maintained  at  its  previous  level.  Any  sudden  increase  or 
decrease  in  radio  transmissions  would  have  given  the  enemy 
information  about  the  future  crossing»  The  division  was 
able  to  maintain  these  methods  of  communicating  for  several 
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days  until  the  crossing  commenced- 


The  scheme  -for  command,  control,  and  communications 


during  the  river  crossing  was  simple  but  planning  was 


detailed.  Maximum  use  oi  previously  established  procedures 


helped  the  80th  Division  accomplish  the  mission 


successful  1 y. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  BATTLE 

on  1  F.brw,.ry  1945,  th.  80th  Division  occopleb  *  H". 

~n„lh,  tro.  Bibh.rch  in  th.  Nonth-..tt. 

in  th.  Sooth...t.  «pn.»l..tely  *19. 
o,  th.  Si.,*rl.d  Llh.  d.*.....,  Th.  p.rl=d  P.t-.."  ■ 
F,bro.ry  .nd  th.  .tl.=k  on  7  F.bru.ry  ...  .^-k.d  dv 

.,9r...lv.  p.trpllln,  .nd  .f.dy  .bv-»nt  For-rd  to 
Si.,*ri.d  Lin.  .d.i".T  vlFtodHy  F-.l.'.""-  “T  ^ 

F.bro.Fy.  .I.~nt.p.  Co.b.t  CoPb.nd  8,  «h  Prpor^i 

Oiyipion  <.tt.ch,d  to  aoth  01  ylPlbO.,  -F.  T" 

pyrlopkln,  th.  OoF  Rly.F.  «.~nt.  o*  th.  518th  InT-ntry 
R.„.en.  in  Olb.lb.ch  pndB..b.prt  lu.t  «py.  th. 

8.o.rRiy.r.  On  5  F.bru.ry  19«.  '»!  Cnp.  i..u«l  ■» 
pp,r.tlt.,  ord.r  .or  th.  .tt.ck  Into  th.  Sl.o.rl.l  bin.  .nd 
Sermany.  The  80th  Division  issued  its  field  order  at  0900 

on  4  February. 


»rtlll.ry  .ctlvlty  .ro.  1  thrpo,h  .  F.bro.ry  ...  Upht 
p„  both  .Id...  Th.  .n..y.  .hprt.0.  o*  .rtlll.ry  .nd  .ort.r 
.^.onltlon  kdpt  hi.  .btlylty  lb.,  but  It  inbr....d  .h.rply 
pn  b  F.bra.ry.  Th.  US  .rtlll.ry  unit,  k.pt  bu.y  .upportln, 
Cp.b.t  C.»..nd  S,  4th  Pr.pr«l  Olvl.lPn  .nd  -ith  dl.pl.cln, 

,pr-.rd  to  podition.  Fro.  -hlch  th.y  could  b.tt.r  .upport 

th.  upcoPln,  .tt.=k.  Rrtlll.ry  .v.il.bl.  *-9  th.  .tt.ck 

included  the  four  battalions  of  the  dOth  Division  Artillery 
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V. 
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^1 
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and  th€'  404th  Field  Artillery  Sroup  which  had  two  light 


battalions  and  one  medium  battalion.  In  addition,  one 
company  from  the  702d  Tank  Battalion  and  one  company  from 
the  811th  Tank  Destroyer  (TD)  Battalion  were  attached  to 
artillery  battalions  for  fire  control  effective  5  February. 

Artillery  fires  in  support  of  the  division  attack  were 
scheduled  to  commence  at  0120  hours,  7  February 
1945,  with  intermittent  preparation  fires.  Prestockage  of 
ammunition  for  the  division  attack  consisted  of  the  rounds 
for  the  preparation  plus  200  percent.  This  amounted  to 
over  800  rounds  per  battalion. 

At  0200  hours,  7  February,  the  80th  Division  attacked 
across  the  Our  and  Sauer  Rivers,  with  the  318th  and 
319th  Infantry  Regiments  leading  the  assault.  The  attacks 
were  supported  by  demonstrations  by  the  attached  51st  and 
53d  Armored  Infantry  battalions.  Additionally,  the  811th 
Tank  Destroyer  Battalion  and  702d  Tank  Battalion  further 
supported  the  attack  with  direct  fires  against 
Siegfried  Line  positions  on  the  far  bank.  The  317th 
Infantry  Regiment  was  in  division  reserve  in  the  town 
of  Diekirch,  where  it  remained  for  the  first  five  days  of 
the  operation. 

ft 

Division  artillery  irritiated  the  attack  on  units 
occupying  the  Siegfried  Line,  the  enemy's  supporting 

I 
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artillery  and  mortar  units,  and 


the  enemy's  deeper 


positions.  The  identi-f ication  o-F  enemy  artillery  and 
mortar  locations  during  the  past  6  days  resulted  in  most 
o-f  the  enemy  locations  being  attacked  during  the 
preparation.  A  total  ai  153  missions  (5248  rounds) 
were  fired  by  80th  Division  Artillery  units  on  7 
February.  Included  in  this  total  were  64  Ti me~0n~Target 

t 

missions  and  22  counterbattery  missions.  Enemy 
artillery  was  concentrated  during  the  day  on  bridgehead 
sites  and  defense  of  the  enemy's  fortified  positions 
along  the  Siegfried  Line,  while  heavy  mortar  fire  was 
concentrated  on  the  crossing  sites.  The  313th  Field 
Artillery  Battalion  was  the  only  unit  to  receive  enemy 
counterbattery  fire  during  the  day. 

The  318th  Regiment  attacked  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  division  sector  where  the  2d  Battalion 
spearheaded  the  attack.  At  0300  hours  leading  elements 
of  the  battalion  began  crossing  the  Sauer  River  in  assault 
boats  about  500  meters  north  of  the  town  of 
Dill  ingen.  The  swift  current  of  the  river,  coupled  with 
heavy  enemy  mortar  fire,  made  the  ferrying  operation 
difficult.  By  1200  hours,  only  one  company  had  completed 
the  crossing.  During  the  afternoon  and  evening,  the 
remainder  of  the  battalion  crossed  the  Sauer,  secured 
a  bridgehead  on  the  far  bank,  and  prepared  to  continue 
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the  attack  to  the  northeast.  In  general,  German 
opposition  at  the  crossing  site  was  not  severe,  with 
the  enemy  relying  heavily  on  rugged  terrain,  steep 
cliffs,  and  heavy  woods  to  impede  the  US  attack.  On 
^  the  first  day  of  the  attack,  the  3d  Battalion  remained  in 

an  af.sembly  area  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  crossing 
K  site  and  prepared  to  follow  the  2d  Battalion.  L  Company 

of  the  3d  Battalion  did,  in  fact,  cross  and  was 
attached  to  2d  Battalion  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  The  1st  Battalion,  318th  spent  the  seventh  of  February 
in  an  assembly  area  at  Haller  as  the  regimental  reserve. 


The  319th  Regiment's  attack  in  the  north  met  with 
mi>:ed  success  on  the  first  day.  Two  companies  and  the 
command  group  of  the  1st  Battalion  launched  the  assault 
crossing  approximately  400  yards  north  of  the  confluence 
of  the  Our  and  Sauer  Rivers  at  Mallendorf  and  reached 
the  far  bank  prior  to  daylight.  One  company  was  unable 
to  cross  before  daybreak  and  was  forced  to  remain  on  the 
friendly  shore  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  by  heavy 
mortar  fire.  Those  elements  which  did  cross  launched  a 
series  of  successful  assaults  against  enemy  pillboxes. 
By  the  end  of  the  day,  the  battalion  was  1000  meters 
into  the  Siegfried  Line  and  occupied  the  high 
ground  overlooking  Wallendorf^  from  the  northwest. 


Two  companies  from  the  2d  Battalion,  319th  Infantry 
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Regiment  made  an  assault  crossing  of  the  Our  River  at 
Hoesdorf  and  established  a  bridgehead.  As  was  the  case  with 
the  1st  Battalion,  one  company  was  unable  to  cross 
prior  to  daylight  and  was  fixed  on  the  friendly  shore  by 
heavy  mortar  fire  and  loss  of  assault  boats  due  to  the 
swift  current.  The  3d  Battalion  occupied  an  assembly 
area  1  kilometer  south  of  Hoesdorf  and  prepared  to  cross 
the  Our  River. 

In  summary,  a  total  of  four  infantry  companies  from 
the  318th  and  319th  Infantry  Regiments  successfully  crossed 
the  Sauer  and  Our  Rivers  on  the  first  day.  This  initial 
success  was  achieved  in  spite  of  the  flooding  of  the  two 


rivers,  a  condition  which  proved  to  be  a  greater  hindrance 
than  the  meager  German  forces  defending  from  Siegfried 
Line  defensive  positions. 


During  the  day  of  8  February,  the  remainder  of  the  3d 
Battalion,  3i8th  Infantry  Regiment  completed  crossing 
the  Sauer  River  and  joined  with  the  2d  Battalion  in 
clearing  the  woods  and  high  ground  overlooking  the 
crossing  site.  At  the  same  time,  the  1st  battalion  moved 
to  the  assembly  area  previously  occupied  by  3d 
Battalion,  overlooking  the  Dill ingen  crossing  site.  From 
this  location,  the  battalion  prepared  to  cross  the  Sauer 
River. 
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In  the  319th  regiment's  sector,  the  1st  and  2d 
Battalions  were  achieving  mixed  results.  The  1st  Battalion 
experienced  some  success  as  it  continued  to  improve  its 
position  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  Wallendorf. 
Meanwhile,  A  Company,  1st  Battalion,  had  successfully 
crossed  the  Our  River  under  the  cover  of  darkness  and  had 
captured  the  town  of  Wallendorf. 

The  2d  Battalion  found  itself  unable  to  maneuver  on 
the  eighth  due  to  extremely  heavy  enemy  fire-  Hence,  the 
battalion  spent  the  day  in  a  defensive  position,  holding 
its  bridgehead. 

The  3d  Battalion  remained  in  its  assembly  area, 
unable  to  be  committed  until  something  broke  loose  on  the 
far  bank. 

Artillery  support  for  the  attacking  forces  remained 
at  a  high  level  on  the  eighth.  A  total  of  156  missions 
were  fired  in  support  of  the  infantry  with  the  main  effort 
being  to  destroy  enemy  pillboxes  in  the  fortified  line. 
Direct  hits  were  achieved  on  two  pillboxes.  Heavy  rain 
prevented  the  use  of  aerial  observers  and  the  Pozit  Fuze 
.  produced  numerous  early  bursts  caused  by  the  rain. 
Consequently,  most  missions  were  fired  using  quick  fuze- 

s 

The  enemy  responded  with  equally  heavy  artillery 
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and  mortar  fires.  Most  of  the  artillery  fire  was 
concentrated  on  our  bridge  sites.  Mortar  and  Nebelwerfer 
units  were  very  active.  Hoesdorf  and  Kleinersdorf  as 
well  as  units  in  the  318th  Infantry  sector  were 
subjected  to  heavy  artillery  fire. 

□n  9  February,  things  continued  to  progress 
smoothly  in  the  318th  Regiment's  sector.  By  early 
afternoon,  the  3d  Battalion  completed  crossing  the 
Sauer  River.  The  battalion  immediately  launched  an 
attack  north  through  the  2d  Battalion  and  advanced  nearly 
one  mile  through  heavy  woods  before  halting  for  the 
night.  The  2d  and  3d  Battalions  continued  operations  to 
e.Mpand  and  mop  up  in  the  Dill  ingen  bridgehead. 

Things  started  to  look  up  in  the  319th 's  sector  on 
the  ninth.  Having  strengthened  its  foothold  on  the 
previous  day,  the  1st  Battalion  continued  to 
systematically  reduce  the  pillboxes  on  the  high  ground 
overlooking  Wallendorf.  At  the  same  time,  the  2d 
Battalion  regained  its  freedom  of  manuever.  D 
Company  finally  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Our  River  under 
the  cover  of  darkness  and,  at  0645,  the  2d  Battalion, 
attacked  to  the  north  to  expand  their  bridgehead.  The  3d 
Battalion  attempted  to  cross  the  Our  River  in  assault 
boats  at  the  UJallendorf  site,  but  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  effort  by  heavy  enemy  mortar  and  artillery  fire. 
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The  battalion  returned  to  its  assembly  area  south  of 
Hoesdorf. 

Artillery  usage  dropped  slightly  on  9  February  with 
only  105  missions  being  fired.  In  addition,  the  SOth 
Division  Artillery  received  support  from  the  ia3d  Field 
Artillery  Group  and  5th  Division  Artillery  as  they  fired 
counterbattery  missions  and  attacked  enemy  communications 
centers.  Tanks  and  tank  destroyers  attached  to 
Division  Artillery  were  used  for  direct  fire  on  the  enemy 
pillboj<es.  Several  4.5-inch  rockets  mounted  on  tank 
chassis  were  employed  for  the  first  time,  but  their  fires 
were  not  very  effective  because  of  considerable 
dispersion. 

The  liaison  planes  from  Division  Artillery  were 
pressed  into  service  on  the  ninth  to  resupply  the  Ist 
Battalion,  319th  Infantry.  The  failure  to  complete  the 
installation  of  fi>:ed  bridging  caused  this  battalion  to  run 
low  on  Class  I  and  Class  V  supplies.  In  all,  34 
missions  were  flown  with  80  pound  payloads  being  airdropped 
during  each  mission. 

Enemy  artillery,  mortar,  and  Nebelwerfer  fires 
increased.  Interdictory  fire  was  placed  on  the  bridge 
sites  while  heavy  shelling  occurred  in  the  319th 
Infantry  sector  and  at  Hoesdort  (F9343) .  Hoesdorf 
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recieved  over  200  rounds  of  artillery  during  one  attack. 

10  February  -Found  two  battalions  of  the  318th  In-fantry 
Regiment  renewing  the  of*fensive-  At  0730,  the  1st 
Battalion  attacked  to  the  north  and  seized  key  high  ground 
along  the  northern  edge  o-f  the  woods  east  o-F  Biesdorf.  The 
3d  Battalion  received  attachment  o-F  L  Company,  317th 
In-fantry.  It  then  launched  an  attack  to  the  east  to  clear 
the  peninsula  -formed  by  the  southward  bend  of  the  Sauer 
River.  At  the  same  time,  the  battalion  outposted  the 
Dillingen  bridge  site  against  snipers  attempting  to  hamper 
bridging  activities  at  that  location.  The  2d  Battalion 
continued  to  mop  up  enemy  resistance  in  its  zone  of 
advance. 

The  1st  and  2d  Battalions  of  the  319th 
Infantry  began  a  coordinated  advance  to  the  northwest 
toward  Ammeldingen,  The  attack  moved  slowly  in  the  face  of 
heavy  enemy  fire  from  the  pillbo;<es  in  their  respective 
sectors.  The  3d  Battalion  remained  in  its  assembly  area 
around  Hoesdorf- 

The  remainder  of  •  the  317th  Infantry  Regiment 
continued  in  division  reserve  in  its  assembly  area  around 
Diekirch. 

Artillery  support  took  on  a  new  twist  on  the  tenth. 


A  155mm  Self  Propelled  howitzer  was  used  to  fire  a  High 
Explosive  (HE)  round  v^ith  a  Concrete  Piercing  (CP)  105 
Fuze  at  a  pillbox.  24  hits  were  scored  from  4100  yards, but 
no  penetrations  were  achieved.  The  range  was  reduced  to 
2000  yards,  and  the  test  was  very  effective  as  it 
required  only  one  or  two  rounds  to  penetrate  a  pillbox. 
75mm  tank  guns  and  76mm  Tank  Destroyers  were  used  for 
direct  fire  on  pillboxes  but  they  had  very  little  effect. 
Subsequently,  these  two  weapons  were  used  in  a  harassing 
role. 

In  other  missions  on  the  tenth,  poor  weather 
prevented  the  use  of  aerial  observers  in  the  morning, 
but  a  break  in  the  weather  permitted  their  use  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  enemy  continued  to  fire  Harassment  and 
Interdiction  (H«S(I)  missions  at  the  bridge  locations,  thus 
preventing  the  completion  of  any  river  crossing  spans.  Most 
of  the  enemy's  fires  landed  along  the  river  with  the 
318th  Infantry  bridge  site  being  hit  the  hardest.  Over 
500  of  the  enemy  were  captured  by  the  division  on  the  tenth. 

On  11  February  the  318th  Infantry  continued  to 
expand  its  bridgehead  on  the  Sauer  River.  The  1st 
Battalion  consolidated  the*  positions  it  had  gained  the 
previous  day  and  continued  to  mop  up  in  the  wooded  area 
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east  oi  Biesdorf. 


The  3d  Battalion  seized  the  high  ground 


overlooking  Bollendorf  and  continued  to  clear  enemy  pockets 
of  resistance  in  the  area  southeast  of  Dill  ingen. 
Having  cleared  resistance  in  its  sector  around  the 
Dillingen  bridgehead,  the  2d  Battalion  launched  an 
attack  to  the  northeast  and  captured  the  town  of  Biesdorf. 
This  attack  effectively  penetrated  the  Siegfried  Line  in 
the  battalion's  sector.  Having  accomplished  this,  the 
battalion  redirected  its  efforts  southward  to  mop  up 
previously  bypassed  Siegfried  Line  defenses. 

The  319th  Infantry  continued  its  deliberate 
advance  toward  Ammeldingen  with  the  1st  and  2d  Battalions. 
During  the  day,  the  3d  Battalion  moved  into  position  to 
cross  the  Our  River,  and  commenced  crossing  operations  at 
2330  hours. 
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Poor  visibility 

limited  the  use  of  aerial  observers.  Enemy  artillery  fire 
was  light  but  the  flow  of  prisoners  to  our  lines  from  enemy 

■v 

pillbo::es  continued. 
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The  12th  o-f  February  was  a  significant  date  in 
the  80th  Division's  attack  into  Germany.  A  class  40 
Treadway  bridge  was  finally  completed  across  the  Qur  River 
at  Wallendorf  and  opened  at  0700-  At  0915,  2d 
Battalion,  318th  Infantry  made  contact  with  319th  Infantry 
at  the  east  end  of  Wallendorf,  joining  the  two 
bridgeheads,  of  the  80th  Division.  3d  Battalion  made 
contact  with  elements  of  the  5th  Infantry  Division  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bollendorf,  linking  the  two  XII  Corps 
bri dgeheads. 

The  assaulting  regiments  of  the  division  continued 
offensive  operations.  1st  Battalion,  318th  Infantry  made 
a  limited  objective  attack  to  the  north,  securing  the  key 
terrain  south  of  Cruchten.  2d  Battalion,  in  addition  to 
linking  up  with  the  319th  Infantry,  continued  to  attack 
to  the  south  and  west  to  reduce  enemy  pi  1  jlbo.'jes.  The  3d 
Battalion  was  relieved  in  place  above  Bollendorf  at  0400 
by  the  2d  Battalion,  319th  Infantry.  After  being 

replaced,  the  battalion  moved  generally  north,  taking  up 
positions  on  the  right  of  the  1st  Battalion,  south  of 
Cruchten. 

In  the  3i9th  Infantry  sector,  the  Ist  and  2d 

w 

Battalions  continued  their  operations  to  reduce  Siegfried 
Line  defenses.  At  approx i matel y  0700,  the  3d 

Battalion  crossed  the  Our  River  and  attacked  through 

* 
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the  1st  Battalion  to  seize  the  high  ground  1000  meters 
northeast  o-f  Ammeldingen. 

The  remainder  of  the  317th  Regiment  continued  in  its 
division  reserve  mission. 

The  renewed  offensive  spirit  of  the  regiments 
resulted  in  an  increased  use  of  artillery.  103  missions 
were  fired  with  very  little  response  from  enemy  batteries. 

13  February  marked  the  end  of  the  initial  phase  of 
the  80th  Division's  crossings  of  the  Sauer  and  Our  Rivers. 
Both  the  3iath  and  319th  Infantry  continued  mop-up 
operations  against  remaining  resistance  on  the  far 
shore.  The  2d  Battalion,  319th  Infantry  captured 
Ammeldingen  while,  at  0830,  the  3d  Battalion  seized  the 
key  terrain  I  kilometer  northeast  of  the  town.  In 
preparation  for  the  next  portion  of  the  operation,  the 
317th  Infantry  moved  from  its  Diekirch  assembly  areas 
into  positions  to  cross  the  Sauer  River  and  press  the 
division  attack  to  the  north. 

By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  a  firm  bridgehead  was 
established  across  the  Our  and  Sauer  Rivera  and  two  bridges 
were  in  operation.  All  organized  resistance  had  been 
smashed.  The  3Cth  Division  prepared  to  push  the  attack 
to  the  east. 
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As  our  in-fantry  gained  momentum,  several  units 
developed  a  new  technique  to  destroy  enemy  pillboxes.  They 
would  first  outflank  the  pillboxes,  and  then  drop 
satchel  charges  down  the  ventilator  shafts.  This  technique 
was  very  successful  and  relieved  the  artillery  of  this 
mi ssi on. 

Besides  firing  90  missions  on  the  thirteenth.  Division 
Artillery  was  able  to  move  the  313th  Field  Artillery 
Battalion  to  Beaufort  and  the  512th  Field  Artillery 
Battalion  to  Ammeldingen. 


During  the  period  14-17  February  1945,  the  80th 


Division  expanded  the  Sauer  -  Our  bridgehead,  then  reduced, 
isolated,  or  by-passed  fortifications,  and  prepared  to 
continue  the  attack  to  the  northeast  either  to  seize  the 
divisional  objective  or  to  facilitate  the  impending  XII 
Corps  exploitation.  The  division  main  effort  on  the  right 
was  conducted  by  the  318th  Infantry  reinforced  by  the  2d 
Battalion,  317th  Infantry  and  was  aimed  at  expanding  the 
bridgehead  line  to  the  north  on  the  line  Boliendorf 
Sitburg.  The  319th  Infantry  on  the  left  was  directed  to 
expand  the  bridgehead  northwest  laterally  along  the  banks  of 
the  Our  River  and  also  to  the  north.  The  enemy  was 
relatively  strong  in  the  3l9th  sector  and  made  this  a  slow, 
costly  process.  Division  retained  the  3i7th  Infantry  (-)  in 
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reserve. 


The  3i8th  Infantry  spearheaded  its  expansion  of  the 
bridgehead  on  the  Division  right  with  the  attached  battalion 
from  the  317th  Infantry.  By  the  end  of  17  February,  the 
entire  regiment  was  dug  in  on  the  high  ground  south  of 
Cruchten,  and  the  attached  battalion  was  attacking  toward 
the  high  ground  overlooking  the  town  of  Nusbaum- 

The  319th  Infantry  on  the  left  approached  its  task  of 

expanding  the  bridgehead  both  laterally  and  in  depth 

by  ordering  the  2d  Battalion  to  clear  and  defend  the  high 

ground  vicinity  Ammeldingen  on  the  Regiment's  left 

flank.  In  the  center,  the  3d  Battalion,  319th  Infantry 

cleared  and  defended  the  high  ground  1000  meters 

northeast  of  Ammel  di  ng*en ,  and  on  the  Regimental  right 

flank,  the  1st  Battalion  cleared  and  defended  the  high 

ground  north  of  Wallendorf.  On  16  February  the  319th 

Infantry  shifted  over  to  the  offensive  with  the  3d 

Battalion  attacking  from  positions  in  contact  to  clear 

fortifications  Northwest  of  Niedersgegen.  The  attack  was 

met  with  heavy  enemy  artillery  and  small  arms  fire  and 

suspended  at  1215  hours.  The  2d  Battalion  was  then 

ordered  to  occupy  the  positions  vacated  by  the  3d 

Battalion  as  they  crossed  the  line  of  departure.  Once 

> 

complete,  the  3d  Battalion  conducted  a  rearward  passage 
of  lines  and  occupied  an  assembly  area  near  Wallendorf, 
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These  actions  were  completed  during  the  a-fternoon  oT  16 
February. 

The  317th  In-fantry  (-)  in  Divisional  reserve  was 
motor  marched  -from  Diekirch  across  the  newly  established 
•fixed  bridging  on  the  14th  and  15th  o-f  February.  The 
Regiment  then  occupied  an  assembly  area  vicinity  Bollendor-f. 

By  the  end  of  17  February  1945,  the  80th  Division 
considered  that  the  deliberate  river  crossing  of  the  Our  and 
Sauer  Rivers  had  been  completed.  The  bridgehead  line 
stretched  from  the  boundary  with  the  5th  Infantry  Division 
on  the  right  along  the  line  Nusbaum  -  Cruchten 
Niedersgegen  -  Ammeldingen. 

From  the  18th  through  the  24th  of  February,  1943,  the 
80th  Division  continued  the  attack  to  the  northeast.  Combat 
Command  B  of  the  4th  Armored  Division  was  attached  to  the 
80th  Division  in  order  to  facilitate  transition  from  the 
deliberate  attack  to  the  exploitation.  During  the  evening 
of  23  February,  Combat  Command  B  captured  the  town  of 
Sirir^oelt  and  one  bridge  across  the  Enz  River.  The 
conditions  were  right  co  start  the  exploitation,  and  on  24 
February,  Combat  Command  B  was  attached  to  the  4th  Armored 
Division  which  was  passed  through  the  80th  Division.  The 
race  to  the  Rhine  was  on. 
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ENBINEER  SUPPORT  OF  THE  SAUER  RIVER  CROSSING 


While  there  is  no  detailed  engineer  a-fter  action  report 
of  the  Sauer  River  crossing,  the  combination  of  maneuver 
reports,  task  organizations,  tables  of  organization  and 
equipment  and  published  doctrine  may  permit  us  to  surmise 
adequately  the  course  of  engineer  activities  during  the  week 
of  7-14  February  1945. 

The  commander  of  the  80th  Division's  engineer 
battalion,  the  305th  Engineer  Battalion,  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  planning  and  supervising  the  river 
crossing  operation.  He  was  supported  by  the  1135th  Engineer 
Combat  Group  which  consisted  of  the  following  units: 

88th  Engineer  Combat  Battalion 
133d  Engineer  Combat  Battalion 
150th  Engineer  Combat  Battalion 
166th  Engineer  Combat  Battalion 
528th  Engineer  Light  Pontoon  Company 
613th  Engineer  Light  Equipment  Company 
997th  Engineer  Treadway  Bridge  Company 
24th  Armored  Engineer  Combat  Battalion  (-) 

This  combination  of  units  along  with  their  assigned 
equipment  and  reserves  represented  a  more  than  adequate 
assemblage  to  pass  the  80th  Division  across  the  Sauer-Our 
confluences. 

The  basic  plan  was  to  make  an  initial  crossing  with  two 


infantry  regiments  abreast,  the  319th  Infantry  in  the  north 

s 

and  the  318th  Infantry  in  the  south.  Ideally,  each  regiment 
would  want  to  cross  two  battalions  abreast  in  assault  boats. 
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although  presumably  because  of  somewhat  restricted  space, 
the  318th  Infantry  in  the  south  attacked  in  column  with  the 
2nd  Battalion  first,  followed  by  the  3d  Battalion. 

^  The  initial  movement  across  the  river  was  by  means  of 

M2  assault  boats.  In  order  to  move  two  battalions  of  two 
companies  abreast  in  the  319th  Infantry's  sector  and  two 
companies  of  the  lead  battalion  abreast  in  the  318th 
Infantry's  sector,  a  minimum  of  102  assault  boats  were 
required.  Within  the  division  area  there  were  at  least  304 
assault  boats  available,  so,  at  least  initially,  there  was 
no  transport  constraint  to  moving  the  assault  wave.  The 
bulk  of  the  crossing  effort  the  first  day  was  directed  at 
crossing  the  assault  boats,  a  monumental  task  in  current 
velocities  that  were  averaging  more  than  17^  feet  per  second. 
Efforts  were  made  by  engineers  in  the  318th  Infantry  sector 
to  conduct  rafting  operations,  but  shortly  after  the 
restraining  cables  were  in  place  they  snapped  and  the 
rafting  effort  was  abandoned. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  day,  the  plan  would  most 
surely  have  called  for  initiation  and  completion  of  the 
assault  phase,  and  for  extensive  rafting  operations  to  have 
*  been  completed,  passing  at  least  two  artillery  batteries 

for  each  infantry  regiment  passed  by  the  assault  boats. 
This  would  have  required  both  reasonably  favorable  stream 
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conditions  and  assault  boat  availability.  Since  the 
M2  Assault  Boats  were  used  in  the  con-figuration  o-f  the 
Infantry  Support  Rafts,  their  timely  return  from  the  far 
shore  was  essential.  Of  the  304  M2  Assault  Boats  noted 
above,  161  were  lost  during  the  crossing  operation.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  bulk  of  these  losses 
occurred  on  the  first  day.  It  is  also  reasonable  to 
assume  that  given  the  enemy  situation,  few  crews  voluteered 
for  multiple  round  trips.  If  we  assume  that  757.  of 
the  M2  losses  occurred  the  first  day  and  assume  that  none  of 
the  boats  returned  for  multiple  trips,  by  the  end  of  the 
first  day  the  number  of  assault  boats  available  was 
reduced  dramatically. 

This  reduction  had  two  immediate  effects.  First,  the 
Division  was  never  again  able  to  cross  as  many  personnel  as 
it  had  on  the  first  day,  and  secondly,  rafting  operations 
were  doomed. 

The  second  day  of  the  crossing,  8  February,  saw  the 
passage  of  two  more  companies,  1  and  L  of  3d 
Battalion,  318th  Infantry.  The  engineers  continued 
preparation  to  install  M2  Steel  Treadway  Bridges  at 
Ulallendorf  and  Dill  ingen.  Therefore,  crossing  means  were 
still  limited  to  the  use  of  M2  boats.  The  engineer 

s 

picture  remained  unchanged  for  two  more  days.  While 
there  must  surely  have  been  continuing  efforts  to 
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operate  raft  sites  and  install  treadway  bridging, 
there  is  no  indication  that  any  substantial  progress  was 
made  until  the  fifth  day  of  the  crossing.  At  noon  on  11 
February,  over  one  hundred  hours  after  the  attack  began, 
the  150th  Engineer  Combat  Battalion  reported  an  M2 
Treadway  under  construction  at  Dilligen.  The  beginning 
of  this  bridge  coincided  with  the  opening  of  Treadways  by 
other  Corps  units  of  the  1103d  Engineer  Combat  Group  at 
Echternach  and  Weiterbach.  Treadways  in  the  80th 
Division  sector  were  not  completed  until  0700  hours  on  12 
February  at  Wallendorf  and  noon  on  the  thirteenth  at 
Di 1 H  ngen. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  debacle  so  great  as  to  account 
for  more  than  three  days  of  inactivity.  While  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  engineers  wished  they  had 
additional  time  to  plan  for  this  crossing,  the  only  logical 
e::planation  for  their  apparent  lack  of  success  must  lie  with 
the  river.  Even  though  one  may  successfully  argue  that 
enemy  resistance  was  well  organized,  that  alone  can  not 
account  for  the  delay.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  river 
was  sufficiently  treacherous  to  preclude  a  doctrinal  buildup 
at  the  riverline.  The  current  was  such  that  all  bridging 
and  rafting  smaller  than  the  new  M2  Steel  Treadways  could 
not  be  constructed,  regardless  of  the  enemy  situation  on  the 
far  shore.  A  ri ver  to  be  crossed  does  not  a  crossing  make ! 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  ACTION 

The  aoth  Division's  attack  across  the  Sauer 
River  was  an  essential  part  o-f  the  XII  Corps  and  Third 
Army  offensive.  By  24  February  1945,  the  XII  Corps 
had  pierced  the  West  Wall  and  had  established  a  front 
along  the  Pruem  River.  In  completing  this  action,  the 
corps  took  600  casual i ties,  including  125  killed.  At  the 
same  time,  over  3000  German  prisoners  o.‘  war  were  taken. 


Recovering 

rapidly 

from 

the 

shock 

of  German 

counterof f ensi ve 

in  the  Ardennes 

and 

Alsace 

,  the  Allied 

armies  early 

in  January 

1945 

began 

an  offensive  that 

gradually  spread 

all  along 

the 

line 

from 

the  North  Sea 

to  Switzerland 

and  continued  until  the 

German 

armies  and 

the  German  nation  were  prostrate  in  defeat.  19 

The  fighting  in  the  mud  and  pillboxes  of  the  West 
Wall  v«jas  as  bitter  as  any  fighting  that  had  preceded  it  in 
Normandy.  Germany  was  still  able  to  mount  a  stout  defense 
even  after  the  losses  experienced  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  The  Germans  continued  to  resist  the  Allied 
offensive  for  more  than  two  months.  20 

However,  by  3  January  1943,  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Wehrmacht  in  the  Ardennes,  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Germany 
was  just  a  matter  of  time.  On  4  January  1945, 


Patton's  Third  Army  started  on  the  offensive  to  push 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  bulge.  On  that  day,  "the 
Allies  began,  in  effect,  their  last  great  offensive  of 
the  war  in  Europe."  21 

The  long  term  significance  of  the  80th  Division 
contribution  is  that, 

Beginning  on  4  February  •  .  .  ,  two  corps  of 

the  Third  Army  in  just  over  three  weeks  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  West  Wall  in  some  of  the  most  forbidding 
terrain  to  be  found  along  the  Western  Front.  At 
its  widest  point,  the  penetration  measured  more  than 
twenty-five  miles.  .  .  .  Although  the  Rhine  still  lay 
some  fifty  miles  away  and  terrain  still  might  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  obstacle,  the  enemy's  prepared  defenses 
lay  behind,  and  only  a  miracle  could  enable  the  Germans 
to  man  another  solid  front  in  the  Eifel.  22 

Although  the  80th  Division's  river  crossing  did  not 

decide  the  outcome  of  the  war,  it  played  an  important  part 

in  the  victory  of  the  Third  Army. 

No  evidence  remains  as  to  whether  the  80th  Division 
gained  any  significant  lessons  learned  from  the  crossing  of 
the  Out — Sauer  Rivers.  The  passage  of  years  does  enable  us, 
however,  to  analyze  the  plan  and  its  execution  in  terms  of 
the  principles  of  war  and  draw  appropriate  conclusions. 
These  conclusions  are  drawn  based  on  the  present  doctrinal 
framework  which  orients  and  focuses  primarily  on  the  enemy, 
w  and  we  must  recall  that  tactical  doctrine  of  the  1940 's  was 

based  on  seizure  and  retention  of  terrain  as  ins  focus. 

In  terms  of  the  principles  of  war,  the  intent  of  the 
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80th  Division's  plan  was  to  achieve  tactical  surprise  by 
crossing  the  river  at  the  least  likely  crossing  points.  In 
so  doing,  they  hoped  to  strike  the  enemy  where  he  was 
weakest  and  minimize  casualties.  The  plan,  therefore, 
required  assault  crossings  at  sites  which  did  not  support 
putting  up  the  fixed  bridges  critical  to  enlarging  the 
bridgehead.  In  the  execution,  the  major  enemy  quickly 
became  the  swift  flowing  rivers  which  exacted  a  majority  of 
the  casual i ties.  Once  the  assault  battalions  were  ashore  in 
suitable  strength,  they  had  to  expand  the  bridgehead 
laterally  to  seize  suitable  fixed  bridging  sites  before  they 
could  even  bring  bridging  down  to  the  river.  Thus,  assault 
forces  were  required  to  brave  the  river  currents  and  light 
German  resistance  and  then  expand  laterally  rather  than  in 
depth  against  heavily  fortified  positions.  Lateral 
bridgehead  expansion  efforts  dissipated  the  Division's 
ability  to  mass  and  concentrate  toward  the  objective  and 
violated  these  two  principles  of  war. 
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t.  (1)  XII  Corpe  Atkf  070100A  Ftb  45.  ftizte  high  ground  Vic  BITGUR6 
(L1353). 

(2)  5th  In^  Oiv  Atke  on  right  oi  GOth  Ini  Div. 

(3)  Atchd  GOth  Inf  Oiv:  702d  Tk  Bn|  611th  TO  Bn  (SP);  633d  AAA  AW 
(Hbl)  Bn;  Co  A,  91st  C«1  Bn;  51tt  and  53d  Arad  Inf  Bns 
(initially) . 

(4)  Spt  GOth  Inf  Oiv: 

(a)  410th  FA  6p:  With  tao  (2)  light  Bns,  and  one  (1)  atdiua 
Bn. 

(b)  1135th  Engr  C  6p: 

150th  Engr  C  Bn  613th  Engr  I  Equip  Co.  (less  one 

166th  Engr  C  Bn  (1)  Plat) 

88th  Engr  Hv  Pon  Bn  528th  L  Pon  Co 
(less  one  (1)  Plat  997th  Engr  Trday  Br  Co 
Co  A,  and  Co  B)  One  (1)  Co  24th  Arad  Engr  C  BN 

(c)  XIX  Spts  Atk  with  Fi  Bars. 

2*  80th  Inf  Oiv  (Rtinf)  Atks  070200A  Ftb  45,  crosses  OUR  and  SAUER  Rs, 
breaches  SIE6FRIE0  LINE  and  continues  the  Atk  NE  -  Overlay. 

3,  a.  3l8th  Inf: 

(1)  Atchd:  53d  Arad  Inf  Bn  Co  B,  81lth  TO  Bn  (SP) 

Co  B,  702d  Tk  Bn 

(2)  Atk  in  Z.  seise  Objectives  Nos  3,  4,  5,  and  6*  Continue 
Atk  HE  on  Oiv  0  -  Overlay. 

(3)  Protect  Oiv  right  (SE)  flank  by  blocking  hostile  routes  of 
approach. 

(4)  Eaploying  53d  Arad  Inf  Bn,  feint  crossing  on  right  of  Z,  engage 
by  fire  of  all  Wpns,  hostile  forces  Vic  Ob)  No  6  -  Overlay. 

b.  3l9th  Inf: 

Cl)  Atchd:  5lst  And  Inf  Bn  Co  C,  6Ilth  TO  Bn  (5P) 

Co  C,  752d  Tk  Bn 

(2)  Atk  in  Z.  seise  Objectives  Nos  I,  2,  7  and  8.  Continue  Atk 
NE  on  Oiv  0  -  Overlay. 

(3)  Protect  Oiv  left  (NW)  flank  by  blocking  hostile  routes  of 
approach. 

(4)  Eaploying  Slst  Arad  Inf  Bn,  clear  hostile  forces  W  of  OUR  R, 

N  of  HOESOORF,  Feint  crossing  on  left  of  Z.  engage  by  fire, 
hostile  forces  £  of  OUR  R  -  Overlay. 

c.  3l7th  Inf:  Oiv  Res.  Be  prepared  to  Adv  in  either  Regtl  I  to: 
iU  Hop  up  by-passeo  hostile  groups. 

iZ)  Atk  and  Seise  Obj  No  6  or  to: 


d. 


e. 


f. 


9* 


h. 


i . 


j. 


k. 

l. 

X  . 


(3)  Protect  Div  leU  (NW)  Hank  -  Overlay. 

702d  Tk  Bn: 

(1)  Co  B  Atchd  to  318th  InH 
Co  C  Atchd  to  319th  Inf. 

(2)  Reirainder  of  Bn,  eeplace  all  available  Mpns  for  fire  on  targets 
E  of  OUR  and  SAUER  Rs.  Coordination  of  fire  by  Div  Arty. 

Cross  R  on  Div  0. 

80th  Inf  Div  Arty:  Co  A,  9l5t  CMl  Bn  Atchd  (Par  3j): 

(1)  Fire  intern! ttent  preparation  on  hostile  Fwd  Elns,  connencing 
070120A  Feb  45. 

(2)  Coordinate  fires  of  Tk  and  ID  Fr  initial  position. 

(3)  Annex  No  2  (Arty) 

811th  TD  Bn:  ^277 

(1)  Co  B  Atchd  318th  Inf.  ‘ 

Co  C  Atchd  319th  Inf. 

(2)  Remainder  of  Bn  enplace  all  available  Wpnt  for  fire  on  targets 

E  of  OUR  and  SAUER  Rs.  Coordination  of  fire  Fr  initial  positions 
by  Div  Arty.  Cross  R  on  Div  0. 

633d  AAA  AW  (Nbl)  Bn: 

(1)  Noreal  Spt  eissions.  Particular  attention  to  bridges  over  OUR 
and  SAUER  Rs. 

(2)  Enplace  Wpns  of  tno  (2)  Btrys  to  fire  on  ground  targets  E  of 
OUR  and  SAUER  Rs.  Fire  control  by  Div  Arty* 

doth  Cav  Ren  Tr:  Oiv  Res.  Cross  R  on  Div  0.  Be  prepared  to 
screen  Div  left  (NW)  flank  on  Div  0, 

30Sth  Engr  C  Bn: 

(1)  Plan  and  supervise  R  crossing  Opns  of  supporting  Engrs. 

(2)  One  (1)  Co  Dir  Spt  each  assault  Regt. 

(3)  Execute  systenatic  destruction  of  pill-boxes  and  bunkers 
following  Adv  of  assault  Echs. 

Co  A,  91st  Cnl  Bn: 

(1)  One  (U  Plat  Atchd  314th  FA  Bn. 

(2)  One  (1)  Plat  Atchd  90Sth  FA  Bn. 

30Sth  Hed  Bn:  Nornal  Spt  eissions. 


Di  V 

Tps: 

Noreal  Spt  eissions. 

(1) 

EEIs: 

(a) 

Detereine  which  pillboxes  of  the  Siegfried  defenses 
between  ANHEIDIN8EN  and  BOILENDORF  are  occupied. 

(b) 

Detereine  the  size  and  location  of  eneey  reserves, 
particularly  Tk  or  assault  gun  units,  capable  of 
intervening  in  Div  2. 

(c) 

Detereine  width  and  depth  of  SAY  R.  between  NIEDERSESEN 
and  Its  junction  with  SAUER  R,  condition  of  banks  and 
approaches  at  possible  bridge  sites,  condition  of  existing 

bridges,  and  localities  suitable  for  fording  of  Ft  Trs, 
Vehs,  and  Tks. 

(2)  In  order  to  prevent  re-occupancy  by  infiltrating  hostile  Trs, 
destroy  all  pill-boxes  innediately  upon  capture. 

(3)  Fires  of  all  supporting  Trs  (including  Atchd  Tks  and  TDs 
initially)  directed  at  “buttoning-uo*  oill-boxes. 

(4)  Has  use  of  snoke  to  blind  hostile  observation. 

(5)  Use  of  WP  grenades  in  nopping  up  pi  II -boxes  reconeended. 

<6)  Civilians  E  of  OUR  -  SAUER  Rs  iSERNAH  BORDER)  will  be 

considered  non-conbatant  eneny.  Non-f r aterni : at i on  policy 
becones  effective  upon  crossing  R. 

(7)  Vtiiow  panels  displayed  through  3  Feb  45. 
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ANNEX  NO  1  (INTELLieENCE)  TO  FO  130 


HQ  80TH  INF  OIV 
In  the  Field 

0Si6O0A  Feb  4S 


HAPS:  LUXEHBOURS  and  6ERHANY;  6S6S  4414,  Sheet! 

6003,  6004,  6103,  6104;  Scale  1/25,000. 

1.  SUHHARY  OF  ENEHY  SITUATION: 

a.  See  Appendix  11  (Overlay  oi  eneay  lituation)  and  Appendix  #2 
(SIEGFRIED  Defeniei  luppleeenting  overprint  aap). 

b.  (1)  FollONing  the  collapie  of  the  ARDENNES  offeniivce,  and  con 
current  Mith  the  RUSSIAN  Atk,  the  6ERHANS  Mere  forced  back  to  the  SIEGFRIED 
defenief.  Their  preient  strategy  is  to  defend  along  the  SIEGFRIED  Line, 
utilizing  for  the  aost  part  Volksgrenadier  Divs,  and  aiscellaneous  Fortress 
Bns.  The  6  SS  Pz  Aray  (  1  SS,  2  SS,  9  SS,  and  12  SS  PZ  Divs)  is  reliably 
Rptd  enroute  to  the  Eastern  Front;  the  9  Pz  and  3  P6  Divs  are  in  contact 
against  the  First  US  Aray;  the  116  Pz  and  IS  P6  Divs  are  Rptd  in  the  COLOGNE 
area;  leaving  only  the  11  Pz  Div  (loosely  in  contact  Vic  TRIER),  130  Pz  Div 
(Rptd  NW  BITBUR6),  and  the  2  Pz  wiv  (unlocated)  capable  of  C/Atkg  any  pene¬ 
tration  aade  by  the  Third  US  Aray. 

(2)  (a)  Facing  the  left  flank  of  the  80th  US  Div  is  the 

352  VG  Div.  Due  to  excessive  casualties  since  16  Dec,  all  Inf  Elas  of  the 
Div  have  been  consolidated  into  the  915  Regt,  eith  the  914  and  916  Regts 
teaporarily  dissolved  sent  estiaated  Div  strength:  2000. 


Coaponent  Parts: 

915  Regt  352  Fues  Co 

1352  Arty  Regt  352  AT  Bn 

352  Engr  Bn 


(b)  Facing  the  right  flank  are  Elas  of  the  212  VG  Div. 

This  Div  is  Rptd  to  be  coaposed  aainly  of  Navy,  6AF,  and  AA  personnel.  Pres¬ 
ent  estiaated  Div  strength:  2500. 

Conponent  Parts: 


316  Regt 
320  Regt 
423  Regt 
212  Arty  Regt 


212  Fues  Bn 
212  A7  Bn 
212  Engr  Bn 
212  Field  Repl  Bn 


(3)  Fr  interrogation  of  PMs  the  folloMing  eneay  actions 


are  probable: 


(a)  The  eneay's  aission  is  "defend  to  the  last  aan"; 
hoMever,  a  secondary  line  of  defense  along  the  E  bank  of  GAY  River  is  con- 
tsaplated. 


(b)  Due  to  the  shortage  of  HGs,  it  Mas  recoaaended 
that  the  HGs  be  set  up  and  fired  froa  outside  the  pillboxes  (in  order  to  get 
Mider  fields  of  fire);  hoMever,  in  soae  instances  this  has  been  left  to  each 
squad  leader's  individual  decision. 

•(c)  Bunkers  are  used  extensively  for  shelter  and  CPs. 
(d)  Tmo  guards  are  on  guard  outside  each  occupied 


pillbox  at  night. 
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(t)  Thirt  art  tany  tintfitlds  and  AT  dt^tnses. 


2.  ESSENTIAL  ELEHENTS  OF  INFQRMATIQNt 

a.  Oftertint  thich  pillboxtt  of  tht  SIEGFRIED  dtftnsts  bttwttn 
ANHELDIN6EN  and  BOLLENDORF  art  oc^upitd. 

b.  Dtttrtint  tht  lizt  and  location  of  tntty  rtftrvts,  particularly 
Tk  or  Asflt  6  units,  capablt  of  inttrvtning  in  Oiv  Z. 

c.  Dtttrtint  tht  location,  txttnt,  and  dtftnst  patttrn  of  tntty 
tintfitldt,  AT  dtftnsts  and  dttolitions  in  Div  Z  of  Atk. 

d.  Dtttrtint  width  and  dtpth  of  GAY  Rivtr  bttwttn  NIEDERGEGEN 
and  its  junction  with  SAUER  Rivtr,  condition  of  banks  and  approachts  at 
possiblt  Br  sitts,  condition  of  txisting  Brs,  and  localitits  suitablt  for 
fording  of  foot  Trs,  vthiclts  and  Tks. 

t.  Dtttrtint  pinpoint  location  of  tntty  Arty  and  tortar  positions. 

3.  RECONNAISSANCE  AND  OBSERVATION  HISSIONSt  SOP 

4.  MEASURES  FOR  HANDLING  PRISONERS  AND  CAPTURED  DOCUHENTS:  SOP 

5.  MAPS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS!  Otitttd. 

A.  COUNTERINTELLISENCEi  SOP 

7.  REPORTS  AND  DISTRIBUTION!  SOP 


HcBRIDE 

a 


OFFICIALi 


/s/Fltishtr 

FLEISHER 

S-2 


2  Inclst 

1  -  Apptndix  11  (Ovtrlay) 

2  -  Apptndix  42  (SIEGFRIED  dtfcnsts) 


T 


Apptndix  I 


Apptndix  12  to  Annex  ti  (Intellipcncc)  to  FO  130, 

051600A  Fib  45,  HQ  80th  Oiv. 

(Coepilid  by  PI  Teie  #69  froe  photo  interpretetion,  HU  end  OSS  Report!) • 

SIEGFRIED  LINE 

X  1.  Thii  dcfeniive  poeition  exifti  in  the  tree  itretching  SE  froe 

RODERSHAUSEN  (P8956)  to  BER68HEI0  (P9254)  to  6EICHLIN6EN  (P945i)  to 
NIEDERS6E6EN  <P9546}  to  6ENTIN6EN  (P924S)  to  ROTH  (P9148)  along  OUR  River 
back  to  RODERSHAUSEN.  (Notet  Thii  firit  line  extendi  froe  OUR  River  to 
^  6EICHLIN6EN  (P945i)  to  NETTENDORF  (P9951)  to  CRUCHTEN  (P9845)  to  SCHANKMEILER 
(L034S)  to  FERSHNEILER  (10441).  Thie  area  if  ipotted  eith  pillboxee,  bunkeri, 
obitaclef,  teeporary  defeneee,  etc.)  Overlay  to  accoepany  thie  Appendix 
indicate!  defense!  ehich  iuopleeent  thoie  earked  on  overprinted  tap  1/25,000. 

2.  The  bunker!  are  of  three  eain  typeei 

1.  Seall  bunker!  O  s  Theie  are  aoundlike  bunker!,  covered  eith 
earth  and  grae!  on  the  roof  and  side!.  There  i!  one  loophole  for  weapon!, 
priearily  NSi,  and  are  caeouflaged  by  eeane  of  paint  and  natural  growth. 

They  are  3  to  4  een  bunkere. 

2.  Nediue  bunker!  O  t  The  eize  of  theee  bunker!  i!  Approx  4  Yd! 
long,  4  Yd!  wide  and  3  1/2  Yd!  high  of  which  1  1/2  Yd!  i!  uiually  below  ground 
eurface.  There  are  3  loophole!  for  weapon!.  Theie  bunker!  are  deeigned  for 
light  Inf  weapon!,  priearily  NGi.  They  have  only  earth  on  the  roof,  cupola 
ihaped,  with  the  aide!  expoaed  and  are  caeouflaged  by  eeane  of  paint  and 
natural  growth.  They  are  6-7  een  bunkere. 

3.  large  bunkere  ^  t  The  eize  of  theee  bunkere  ie  Approx  8  Yde 
long,  8  Yd!  wide  and  5  Yde  high,  of  which  one  Yd  ie  ueually  below  ground 
eurface.  There  are  three  loophole!  for  weapon!.  Theee  bunkere  are  deeigned 
for  heavier  weapon!.  Thie  eize  bunker  ie  generally  found  at  etrategically 
ieportant  poeitione.  Noreally  they  are  expoeed  and  without  a  covering  of 
earth  on  the  roof  or  eidee.  Their  caeouflage  coneieting  of  paint  and  natural 
growth.  Their  capacity  up  to  20  een. 

3.  Soee  Notee  on  Bunker  Detectioni 

**  Vineyard!  -  It  hae  been  obeerved  that  bunkere  are  built 
frequently  behind  or  into  the  etonewalle  foreing  the  terrace!  of  vineyard!. 
Theee  etone  walle  are  generally  of  irregular  appearance  and  ehow  occaeional 
hole!  where  etonee  are  eieeing.  At  any  point,  where  the  wall  ehowe  eigne  of 
f  great  irregularity  and  perfection  and  where  at  the  eaee  tiee  bulge!  and  the 
thickening  of  the  wall  becoee  evident,  bunker  poeitione  can  be  expected. 

b.  Clearing  in  wood!  -  The  eape  of  thie  region  ehow  ordinarily 
only  large  clearing!,  where  eeall  clearing!  exiet,  bunkere  or  natural 
defenee  poeitione  eay  be  expected. 

c.  Hedge!  between  field!  -  At  point!  where  hedge!,  eeall  rowe  of 
etonee,  or  bulge!  of  uifueual  height,  bunkere  can  frequently  be  found. 
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Othtr  liktly  bunktr  potitioni  - 


(U  Stall  aoundi  in  fitldi  and  hillt. 

(2)  At  road  junctioni  and  road  bands. 

(3)  On  top  of  hillf,  covtring  approaching  tarrain  and  roads. 

(4)  At  all  antrancas  to  villagas. 

(5)  At  roads  and  fords. 

4.  SUPPLEHENT  TO  OVERLAY  OF  ADDITIONAL  DEFENSES  TO  OVERPRINTED  HAPS. 

S1E6FR1ED  LINE 

1.  Tunnal  along  LUXEH60UR6  Bordar  starting  4  aatars  froa  road  at 
(P916S12/  to  (P907S12).  Tha  tunnal  is  2  aatars  high  and  1.3  aatars  aida  and 
built  of  concrata.  Tunnal  laads  into  pillbox  at  (P9US12). 

2.  Tno  pillboxas  at  (P91S486)  and  (P914486)  ara  situatad  bataaan 
custoa  housa  and  castla,  concaalad  by  haaps  of  stona  clods.  Fialds  of  fira 
toaards  VIANDEN  church  and  RR  station. 

3.  Pillbox  at  (P920480).  This  pillbox  is  naaly  construct^;?  and 
of  considarabla  siza.  Caaouflagad  with  rad  bricks  and  as  a  stabla. 

4.  Pillbox  at  <P928469).  This  pillbox  is  3  aatars  balow  surfaca 
of  aarth  and  cannot  ba  datactad  by  obsarvation.  It  is  supposad  to  ba  usad 
as  CP  with  wira  connactions  to  othar  pillboxas  in  Vic.  An  aaargancy  axit 
facing  M  is  20  aatars  long. 

5.  Two  pillboxas  at  <P916482)  both  opposita  BETTEL  Br.  Thay  ara 
situatad  on  aithar  sida  of  tavarn  OUTHAL-SCHENKEf  ona  caaouflagad  as  a  barn. 
AT  6  in  ona  pillbox.  Tha  othar  ona  caaouflagad  as  garaga  and  tarracai  pill¬ 
box  has  n6  aaplacaaant  insida.  Both  connactad  pillboxas  hava  a  fiald  of  fira 
towards  BETTEL  Br  and  road  loading  S. 

6.  Two  pillboxas  locatad  on  aach  sida  of  road  at  (P922469)  and 
it  (P921469).  Pillboxas  ara  connactad  by  tunnal  which  is  approxiaataly  4 
aatars  long.  Two  fialds  of  fira,  ona  towards  tha  BETTEL  will  and  tha  othar 
ona  batwaan  BETTEL  and  ROTH. 

7.  Pillbox  at  <P976423)  disguisad  as  woodan  shack.  Fiald  of  fira 
0ILLIN6EN. 


8.  Concrata  tunnal  locatad  at  (P979424)  to  (P991424).  Tunnal 
connacts  highway  with  forast  and  possibly  laads  furthar  to  an  OP  at 
(P993428).  OP  is  about  20  aatars  high,  constructad  of  wood  in  a  pina 
grova.  Ranga  of  viawt  BEAUFORT,  EPPELOORF,  BI6ELBACH,  JUN6ENBUSCH  and  tha 
high  ground  of  BERDORF.  (Notai  This  point  shown  as  Trigonooatrical  point 
on  tap  407,4  aatars  high). 

I 

9.  Pillbox  at  (L08B39e)  has  3  floors,  60  fast  daap.  It  is 
constructad  in  clock  fashion  with  ona  larga  doaa  and  about  10  saallar  onas. 


Field  ol  fire  360*.  Well  cteoufUged  by  trees  end  buthet. 

10.  Pillbox  it  (L007400)  eell  ceeoufleged  it  bern. 

11.  Pillbox  it  <1010400)  opposite  Br  conceeled  by  Mill.  Field  of 
fire  toNirds  Br.  (Notes  Ten  others  in  Vic). 

12.  Pillbox  it  (1010403)  cieouflsged  is  house  end  bern.  (Notes 
Two  others  in  Vic). 

13.  Pillbox  it  (1012400)  cisoufliged  iS  cottsge.  This  is  the  only 
house  between  roid  ind  river.  Field  of  fire  covering  roid  coeing  froe 
WALLERBILLI6. 


14.  Pillbox  it  (L0603S6)  is  locited  in  gerden  surrounded  by  wells. 
Fields  of  fire  towerd  ECHTERNACH  Br. 

15.  Pillbox  it  (L0S8361)  ceeoufliged  es  wood  sheck. 

16.  Pillbox  it  (L0S7362)  conceeled  in  HITLER  YOUTH  Bldg. 

17.  Pillbox  it  (L032379)  conceeled  in  e  villi.  Color  of  Bldgs 
is  yellow  green. 

18.  Pillbox  it  (L029381)  opposite  WEIOERBACH  Br,  ceeoufliged  by 
Will.  Br  destroyed. 

19.  Hiness  Hinefields  loceted  between  rood  end  river  it  (L049362) 
to  (L0S1362). 

20.  (P931517)  fuel  bunkers,  neerly  coepletely  underground. 

21.  (P937483)  (P938482)  first  iid  bunkers,  which,  eccording  to 
inforeents,  cen  herbor  it  leest  300  eon.  Bunkers  ere  built  deep  into 
Bountiin  with  or.ly  the  door  visible. 

22.  (P9330488S)  bunker  ceeoufliged  to  look  like  e  celler  of  e 

house. 

23.  (P93249S)  (P933494)  personnel  bunkers,  holding  50  -  75  een, 
built  into  the  ground  covered  with  eerth.  Also  it  (P934492)  (P9335487S). 

24.  WE1LER8ER6  (P9184S4)  strongly  fortified  by  10  -  15  bunkers 
especiilly  on  SW  slope. 

25.  (P931S4880)  three-story  bunker,  loceted  on  copse  in  e  seell 
villey.  Top  story  for  personneli  2d  story  for  first  iid,  bottoe  story  for 
iBBunition. 

26.  (P919480)  church  steeple  in  ROTH  fitted  out  es  OP. 

27.  (P934468)  used  es  Arty  OP. 

28.  (P952427)  *this  eountein  NE  of  RE18D0RF  is  considered  es 
excellent  observetion  point  to  cover  the  S1E6FR1ED  Line  -  sector  NE  of 
WALLENOORF. 


29.  (P976423)  largt  bunkar,  caaoufUgttf  diving  tht  apptaranct  oi  a 
Bavarian  Chalet.  About  40  feet  high. 

30.  (P98S40S)  dtftneivt  potitiont  cut  into  rockt  covering  BILLINGEN 
Br.  Natch  for  loophole!  for  ueaponi  plainly  viiible  uhen  croeeing  0ILLIN6EN 
Br. 


% 


V. 


▼ 


31.  Hv  Noapone  bunker  (L018397)  directly  at  river  bank.  Appears  as 
a  uhite,  square  house  uith  green  uindou  shades.  Location  about  100  Yds 
dounstreaa  froa  the  now  deaolished  BOLLENOORF  Br,  directly  behind  chateau. 

32.  <1000402)  <L010402)  on  the  side  of  the  highnay  along  the  SAUER 
River  there  are  8-10  aediua  sized  pillboxes  at  distances  froa  SO  to  200 
Yds,  irregularly  spaced,  aostly  connected  by  trenches.  Soae  saaller  bunkers 
are  uell  caaouflaged  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  in  this  area. 

33.  <1033378)  the  road  has  been  ained  at  this  point  next  to  the 
pond  <Approx  23  feet  deep  and  23  feet  wide).  Should  the  road  be  blown  up  at 
this  point,  the  pond  would  flood  the  iaaediate  area  and  would  present  a 
difficult  obstacle.  There  is,  however,  a  saall  very  steep  path  which  could 
be  used  as  a  detour  <Approx  200  Yds  E  of  the  road)  running  parallel  to  the 
NEILER  Creek. 

34.  <1034397)  <L03738A)  between  these  points  the  woods  on  the  E 
side  of  t!te  road  have  been  thinned  out  to  give  a  clear  field  of  fire  froa 
the  natural  rock  defensive  positions  along  this  route. 

33.  <1039407)  large  farahouse,  believed  to  be  reinforced  with 

concrete  and  to  serve  as  a  strong  point. 

36.  <1049366)  continuing  froa  the  aill,  upstreaa  along  the 
FRACKEN  Creek  valley  with  its  steep  slopes  and  natural  rock  defenses  are 
nuaerous  bunker  defenses. 

37.  Area  <1060333-068362-070338-063334 )  very  dangerous  terrain  in 
this  rectangfular  area,  protected  at  one  side  by  the  SAUER  River,  on  the 
other  side  with  trenches,  Tk  obstacles  and  ainefields. 

38.  Dragon*!  teeth  locatedi  Froa  <L061362)  to  <1063338).  Five 
rows  of  dragons  teeth.  Host  Nestern  row  1.3  asters  high,  aost  Eastern  row 
0.3  aeters  high.  Rows  of  dragons  teeth  skipping  road  at  <1063338). 

Dragons  teeth  line  follows  along  road  froa  <1063338)  to  SAUER  River  at 
<L0693S8)  and  skipping  road  at  <1069339). 

a.  Ratal  plates  round,  0.80  aeters  in  disaster  covering 
unknown  obstacles,  on  road  at  <1063338). 


/!/  Hichael  E.  Derbin 
HICHAEL  E.  DERBIN 
Captain,  Infantry 
0/C,  FI  Teas  No  69. 
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LEGEND  MN 


O  SHALL  BUNKERS,  3  -  4  HEN 
O  NEOlUH  BUNKERS,  A  -  7  HEN 
O  LAR6E  BUNKERS,  30  HEN  COVER 
O  r\  HINED  AREA 

^  REFERENCE  TO  PARABRAPH  NO  ON  ATTACHED 
Nil  REPORT  (SUPPLENENT) 
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HQ  80  QIV  ARTY 
Vic  FEL8  <PV09328) 
042300  A  Ftb  45 


Attthi  C6  80  Div  Arty 
Ifiitt  jitEL. 

0«tti  ^Ftb  45 

FA  ANNEX 

ANNEX  NO  2  FO  30  HQ  80  INF  DIV 

FO  19i 

HAFSi  LUXEN60UR8  ti 25000 

1.  1.  Oiittfd. 

b.  FO  30  HQ  80  Inf  Div 

2.  80  Div  Arty  Sptt  Atk  80  Div.  Forty  C40)  Nin  intoroittont  propirationi 
tNonty-fivo  (25)  Hin  aceoapanying  firat. 

3.  a.  3t3  FA  in, 

(1)  Rtinf  903  FA  Bn  initially.  D/8  317  Inf  obtR  Rogt  if  eoMitt 

(2)  Exareift  fira  control  Co  A  702  Tk  Bn  Fr  initial  Foin 

b.  314  FA  Bn.  Atcbdt  Ona  (1)  Plat  Co  A  91  Col  Bn. 

(1)  D/8  318  Inf. 

(2)  Exarciia  fira  control  Btry  C  and  ona  (1)  Plat  Btry  A  633  AAA 
(AN)  Bn  (Hbl). 

(3)  Exarcisa  fira  control  Co  A  811  TD  Bn  Fr  initial  Potn. 

(4)  Exarciia  fira  control  Co  B  702  Tk  Bn  Fr  initial  Pom. 

c.  908  FA  Bn.  Atcbdi  Ona  (1)  Plat  Co  A  91  Col  Bn. 

(1)  0/8  319  Inf. 

<2)  Exarciia  fira  control  Btry  B  633  AAA  (AN)  Bn  (Hbl) 

(3)  Exarciia  fira  control  Aiiault  Bi  TF  OBOE  oparating  oitbin 

factor  319  Inf. 

(4)  Exarciia  fira  control  Co  C  811  TD  Bn  Fr  initial  Poin. 

d.  315  M  In. 

(U  ft.in  90S  FA  In. 

(2)  Exarciia  fira  control  Co  C  702  Tk  Bn  Fr  initial  Poin. 

a.  410  FA  8o. 

(1)  512  FA  Bnt 

(a)  Rainf  314  FA  Bn  initially  . 

(b)  Rainf  313  FA  Bn  oban  317  Inf  ii  coooittad. 

(c)  Exarciia  fira  control  Co  B  811  TD  Bn  initial  Poin. 

(2»  27*  FA  »t>i  HtnJUsS 

<<>  6/S. 

(b>  On.  <1)  Ln  0  *  Tmo  (21  FO  and  p.rti.f  to  a.ch  314  and 
90S  FA  On.  for  uo.  m/S1  Inf  On  and  S3  Inf  Bn. 

(c)  DiapBaeo  to  Vic  (F9440)  during  houra  darkno.f  night 
S  -  *  Fob. 
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(3)  ?74  n  »i».  H/URveU 

(at  Rtinf  314  FR  In. 

(b)  DiibUct  to  Vic  (PVS3V)  during  houri  dorknofi  night  of 
S  -  6  Fob. 

f.  633  AAA  (AM)  In  (Nbl). 

(1)  Btryi  At  i|  ond  Ct  Port  3  b  (2)|  c  (2). 

^  (2)  Btry  Dt  Anowtr  caUo  for  firo  froo  314  Bn  ond  903  FA  Bn. 

(3)  AAA  FC8t  Btry  C  position. 

X.  (1)  OispUcooonts  initiotod  on  0  this  Hq. 

\  (s)  0/8  snd  Rtinf  Bns  coordinstod  by  D/8  Bn  Coodr. 

(2)  Ln  Coo  rosponsibility  0/8  Bn  Coodr. 

(3)  Firing  Chsrtt  Hop  it 23000  1000  N  8rid. 

(4)  81Ci  RE1800RF  (P9442)  optns  031000  A  Fob. 

(3)  Hin  Rn  lint  oil  Bnsi  Fud  Inf  Elos. 

(6)  PUn  of  Firtsi  (Incl  No  1). 

(7)  8cd  of  Firost  (Incl  No  2). 

(8)  Bns  which  sro  to  occupy  now  positions  will  rsgistor  ono  How 
froo  duooy  position. 

(9)  Aot  Duop  soount  for  schtdulod  firos  plus  200X  -  will 
includt  400  Rd  Posit  Fit  200  Rds  MP,  200  Rds  HCt  ptr  Bn. 

4.  No  Chsngo. 

3.  i.  (1)  Coot  Niro.  Upon  dispUcooontt  313  FA  Bn  snd  313  FA  Bn  Uy 
to  8w  C. 

Rsdt  SCR  284  snd  600  Sorios  sltornstos  to  Tp  Coo.  SCR  193 
oporstf  continuously. 

(2)  8w  Ct  RE1800RF  (P9442)t  opining  to  bt  snnounctd. 
oiv  artV  -  No  Chant*. 

FOC  -  RE1800RF  (P9442)|  opining  to  bi  snnouncid. 

Othirs  -  Rpt  chsngis. 


NscKELVlE 

Coodg. 

OFFlClALt 


/8/  Eligtr 

ELESARt 

8-3 

Incl  No  1  -  Plan  of  Fins  (Latir) 

Incl  No  2  -  Schiduli  ol  Fins  (Latir) 

DISTRIBUTIONt 
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80th  INFANTRY  DIVISION 
“Blue  Ridge  Division" 

The  division  insignia  is  a  white  bordered 
escutcheon  of  gold  emblazoned  with  three  azure  blue  mountain 
peaks.  It  symbolizes  the  three  "Blue  Ridge"  States, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  -from  which  the 
majority  of  the  80th 's  World  War  I  personnel  were  drawn- 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BOTH  DIVISION 
Since  the  80th  Infantry  Division's  crossing  of  the 
Sauer  River  is  the  focus  of  this  paper,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  it  the  unit.  The  division  had  been 
originally  organized  from  men  from  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsyl vani a,  in  August  1917  at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  and 
in  May  1918,  the  "Blue  Ridge"  Division  deployed  overseas  to 
France.  During  the  fighting  that  followed,  the  80th 

Infantry  Division  operated  in  northern  France  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Meuse  River  and  through  the  Argonne  forest. 
It  performed  admirably  during  the  war  and  was  the  third  most 
active  division  in  the  AEF  most  days  in  contact  after  the 
Second  and  First  Divisions. 

The  Division  was  demobilized  on  5  June  1919  at  Camp 
Lee,  Virginia  but  was  reconstituted  in  June  1921  and 
allotted  to  the  organized  Reserve. 

In  July  1942  the  80th  Division  was  reactivated  at 
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Camp  Forrest,  Tennessee.  The  period  -from  July  1942 
through  July  1943  was  marked  with  the  receipt  of  troops 
and  unit  training-  July  1943  through  August  1943  the 
Division  participated  in  the  Second  Army,  Tennessee 
maneuvers.  In  September  1943  the  divisions  moved  to  Camp 
Phillips,  Kansas  and  in  November  1943  they 
participated  in  the  Cal i forni a-Ari zona  Maneuver  Area 
under  Pacific  Defense  Cmd. 

The  Division  was  initially  commanded  by  MG  Joseph  D. 
Patch.  In  June  1944  the  SOth  embarked  for  the  European 
theater  of  Operations  and  arrived  in  England.  Shortly  after 
arrival  MG  Horace  L.  McBride  assumed  command-  Although  the 
division  did  not  participate  in  the  D~day  landing,  on  3 
August  it  moved  from  England  to  Les  Dunes  DeVilla  Varres 
(Utah  Beach)  France.  The  Division  initially  was  assigned  to 
Patton's  Third  Army,  XX  Corps  and  upon  arrival  in  France  was 
in  virtually  continuous  combat  until  the  surrender  of 
Germany. 

August  through  21  October  1944  the  80th  Division 
conducted  mopping  up,  river  crossing  counterattack,  and 
defensive  operations  under  the  control  of  XV,  V,  XII,  XXI 
Corps. 

On  21  October  1944  General  Bradley  ordered  the  12th 
Army  Group  to  drive  to  the  Rhine.  SOth  Division  as  part  of 


Third  Army  spearheaded  the  attack- 

On  19  December  1944  the  80th  Division  was  reassigned 
to  the  III  Corps  to  assist  in  the  attack  on  the  southern 
■flank  o-f  the  "Bulge." 

On  26  December  1944  the  80th  was  reassigned  to  the  XII 
Corps  and  in  February  1945  made  the  assault  river  crossing 
o-f  the  Sauer  River,  which  will  be  addressed  in  more  detail 
in  subsequent  chapters. 

Throughout  the  war  the  80th  sustained  25,472 
casualties  or  1807.  o-f  assigned  strength.  They  participated 
in  the  campaigns  o-f  Northern  France,  Ardennes,  Rhineland, 
and  Central  Europe,  and  captured  212,295  ROMs. 

The  US  T02<E  in-fantry  division  o-f  World  War  II  was 
designed  to  be  lean  and  streamlined.  This  structure  was 
the  result  o-f  General  Lesley  J.  McNair's  (Army 
Ground  Forces  Commander)  personal  philosophy  on 
tactical  organisation.  McNair's  overriding  guideline  was 
to  concentrate  a  ma:;imum  o-f  men  and  equipment  in 
o-f-fensive  striking  units  capable  o-f  destroying  the 
enemy's  capacity  for  resistance.  He  attempted  to  do 
this  by  minimizing  the  number  of  noncombatant  soldiers, 
holding  down  nontactical  overhead,  and  by  making 
tactical  staffs  small  and  efficient.  Headquarters 
companies,  staffs,  and  administrative  personnel  were  kept 
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small  by  eliminating  unnecessary  links  in  the  chain  o-f 
command  and  by  reducing  paperwork.  Combat  units  were 
streamlined  -for  quick,  decisive  action.  They  consisted 
o-f  only  those  personnel  and  equipment  that  were  required  at 
all  times.  Other  assets  were  held  in  a  reserve  pool 
under  higher  headquarters.  These  pools  were  intended  to 
maximize  the  use  o-f  these  assets  by  preventing  idleness 
and  allow  rapid  massing  -for  concentrated  use. 
Transportation  and  special  equipment  o-f  all  kinds  was 
usually  pooled.  As  a  result  of  McNair  s  ideas,  the 
infantry  divisions  had  been  restructured  in  1942  from  the 
old  square  divisions  of  22,000  men  to  a  triangular  division 
of  about  15,000  men.  By  1943,  the  strength  of  the  infantry 
divisions  had  decreased  to  an  authorized  level  of  14,253. 
The  division  had  three  infantry  regiments,  a  field 
artillery  brigade,  and  auxiliary  units 
(reconnaissance  troop,  engineer  battalion,  etc.).  The 
principle  individual  weapons  were  the  30  caliber  rifle  and 
the  30  caliber  automatic  machine  gun.  Mortars  and  105-mm 
howitzers  provided  indirect  fire  while  57-mm  antitank  guns 
and  antitank  rocket  launchers  were  designated  to  counter 
the  armor  threat.  Tanks  v^iere  attached  as  needed. 
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Both  INFANTRY  DIVISION 
WORLD  WAR  TWO 
COMMAND  AND  STAFF 


Comdg  Gen 

7 

Jul 

1944 

Asst  Div  Comdr 

7 

Jul 

1944 

7 

Mar 

1945 

1 

May 

1945 

Arty  Comdr 

7 

Jul 

1944 

19 

Sep 

1944 

CofS 

7 

Jul 

1944 

10 

Jan 

1945 

ACofS  G~1 

7 

Jul 

1944 

ACofS  G~2 

7 

Jul 

1944 

15 

Sep 

1944 

ACofS  G-3 

7 

Jul 

1944 

ACofS  Q-4 

7 

Jul 

1944 

ACofS  G-5 

7 

Jul 

1944 

16 

Nov 

1944 

Adj  Gen 

7 

Jul 

1944 

CO  3l7th  Inf 

7 

Jul 

1944 

Oct 

1944 

4 

Dec 

1944 

CO  3l8th  Inf 

7 

Jul 

1944 

13 

Sep 

1944 

26 

Sep 

1944 

Maj  Gen  Horace  L  McBride 
Brig  Gen  Owen  Summers 
Col  George  W.  Smythe 
Brig  Gen  George  W.  Smythe 
Brig  Gen  Edmund  W.  Searby 
Brig  Gen  Jay  MacKelvie 
Col  Max  S.  Johnson 
Col  Samuel  P  Walker 
Lt  Col  Leon  0  Clayton 
Maj  Richard  R.  Fleisher 
Lt  Col  Richard  R  Fleisher 
Lt  Col  Augustus  G  Elegar 
Lt  Col  Erl  and  L,  Sandberg 
Maj  Edmund  A  Ball 
Lt  Col  Edmund  A  Ball 
Lt  Col  John  W.  Trone 
Col  A  Donald  Cameron 
Col  Warfield  m  Lewis 
Lt  Col  Henry  G,  Fisher 
Col  Harry  D,  McHugh 
Col  Milton  C.  Shattuck 
Col  Lansing  McVickar 
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15 

Jan 

1945 

Col 

CO  319th  Inf  7 

Jul 

1944 

Col 

Nov 

1944 

Col 

13 

Feb 

1945 

Col 

i 
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James  S.  Luckett 
Orion  L  Davidson 
William  N  Taylor 
Normando  A  Costello 


Acpend 


STATISTICS 


Chronology 

Campaigns 

Activated 

15 

Jul 

42 

Northern  France 

Arrived 

ETC 

7 

Jul 

42 

Ardennes 

Arrived 

Continent  (D+58) 

3 

Aug 

44 

Rhinel and 

Entered 

Combat 

a 

Aug 

44 

Central  Europe 

Days  in 

Combat 

239 

Casualties  (Tentative) 


Ki lied 

Mounded 
Mi ssing 
Captured 

Battle  Casualties 
Non-Battle  Casualties 

Total  Casualties 

Percent  T/0  Strength 
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Individual  Awards 

2,614  DSC 

DFC 

Legion  Meri| 

10,795  Silver  Star  6 

654  Soldiers  Medal 

397  Bronze  Star  35 

Air  Medal  I 

14,460 

11,012 


25,472 


PWm  Taken  212,2 

180.8 

7 


317th  Infantry 
318th  Infantry 
319th  infantry 


COMPOSITION 

Organic  Units 

80th  Reconnaissance  Troop  (Mecz) 
30Sth  Engineer  Combat  Battalion 
305th  Medical  Battalion 


80th  Division  Artillery 


313th 

Field 

Arti 

314th 

Field 

Arti 

315th 

Field 

Arti 

905th 

Field 

Arti 

llery  Battalion 
llery  Battalion 
llery  Battalion 
llery  Battalion 


(105  Howitzer) 
(105  Howitzer) 
(155  Howitzer) 
(105  Howitzer) 


Special  Troops 

780th  Ordnance  Light  Maintenance  Company 

80th  Quartermaster  Company 

80th  Signal  Company 

Military  Police  Platoon 

Headquarters  Company 

Band 
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ATTACHMENTS 


a 

Antiaircraft  Artillery 

633d  AAA  AW  Bn  (Mbl) 

C 

Armored 

702d  TK  Bn  (-Co  D) 

Co  D  702d  Tk  Bn 
CC  B  (4th  Armd  Div) 

CC  B  (4th  Armd  Div) 

702d  Tk  Bn 

Cavalry 

42d  Ren  Sq  (2d  Cav  Gp) 

2d  Cav  Ren  Sq  (2d  Cav  Gp) 

16th  Cav  Gp 

Chemical 

Co  A  91 «t  Cm!  Mort  Bn 
Co  B  9 let  Cml  Mort  Bn 
Co  A  9 let  Cml  Mort  Bn 

> 

Co  A  8 let  Cml  Mort  Bn 
Co  B  81 et  Cml  Mort  Bn 
Co  A  94th  Cml  Mort  Bn 

* 
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9  Aug  44-13  May  45 


8  Aug  44  -  27  Feb  45 

a  Aug  44  -  1  Mar  45 

29  Jan  45-4  Feb  45 
21  Feb  45  -  24  Feb  45 

11  Mar  45  -  7  Jul  45 


23  Nov  44-6  Dec  44 
1  Doc  44  -  6  Dec  44 

27  Mar  45-31  Mar  45 


5  Jan  45  -  12  Jan  45 

5  Jan  45  -  28  Jan  45 

28  Jan  45  -  10  Mar  45 

11  Mar  45  -  18  Apr  45 

27  Mar  45-12  Apr  45 

29  Apr  45  -  1  May  45 


m 


94th  Cml  Mort  Bn  (-Co  A) 


29  Apr  45-11  May  45 


In-fantry 

^  32ath  Inf  (26th  Div)  4  Oct  44  -  14  Oct  44 

53d  Arrnd  Inf  Bn  (4th  Armd  Div)  4  Feb  45-9  Feb  45 
^  51st  Armd  Inf  Bn  (4th  Armd  Div)  4  Feb  45  -  18  Feb  45 

53d  Armd  inf  Bn  (4th  Armd  Div)  20  Feb  45-21  Feb  45 


Tank  Destroyer 
610th  TD  Bn  (SP) 

691st  TD  Bn  (T) 

808th  TD  Bn  (SP) 

Co  C  602d  TD  Bn  (SP) 
610th  TD  Bn  (SP) 

610th  TD  Bn  (SP) 

Co  A  631st  TD  Bn  (T) 
802d  TD  Bn  (T) 

811th  TD  Bn  (SP) 

Co  B  603d  TD  Bn  (SP) 


9  Aug  44  -  25  Sep  44 
16  Sep  44  -  18  Sep  44 
25  Sep  44-21  Dec  44 
4  Oct  44  -  14  Oct  44 
23  Nov  44-6  Dec  44 
21  Dec  44  -  28  Jan  45 
7  Jan  45  -  20  Jan  45 
28  Jan  45-4  Feb  45 

3  Feb  45-4  Jul  45 

4  Apr  45-9  Apr  45 


DETACHMENTS 
(Attached  To) 


Infantry 

s 

319th  Inf  XX  Corp*  10  Aug  44  -  15  Aug  44 

319th  Inf  VIII  Corp*  16  Aug  44  -  21  Aug  44 
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319th  Ini 

319th  Inf 

1st  Bn  318th  Inf 

1st  fk  2d  Bns  318th  Inf 

319th  Inf 

3d  Bn  317th  Inf 

2d  &  3d  Bns  318th  Inf 

319th  Inf 

318th  Inf 

319th  Inf 

318th  Inf 

1st  S<  3d  Bns  318th  Inf 
318th  Inf 


XII  Corps 
4th  Armd  Div 
4th  Armd  Div 
4th  Armd  Div 
4th  Div 
4th  Div 
4th  Div 
4th  Armd  Div 
76th  Div 
76th  Div 
10th  Armd  Div 
10th  Armd  Div 
6th  Armd  Div 


22  Aug  44  -  27  Aug  44 

11  Sep  44  ~  IS  Sep  44 

12  Sep  44  -  15  Sep  44 

24  Dec  44  ~  28  Dec  44 

26  Jan  45  -  28  Jan  45 

26  Jan  45  -  25  Feb  45 

26  Jan  45  -  25  Feb  45 

29  Jan  45  4  Feb  45 

1  Mar  45  *-  3  Mar  45 

8  Mar  45-9  Mar  45 

16  Mar  45  -  18  Mar  45 

19  Mar  45  -  22  Mar  45 

30  Mar  45  -  I  Apr  45 


ASSIGNMENT  AND  ATTACHMENT 
To  Higher  Units 


DATE 

CORPS 

ARMY 

ARMY  QP 

Asgd 

Atchd 

Asgd 

1 1  Jun 

44 

XII 

Third 

ETOUSA 

1  Aug 

44 

XII 

Third 

12th 

7  Aug 

44 

XX 

Third 

12th 

8  Aug 

44 

XV 

Third 

12th 

10  Aug 

44 

XX 

Third 

12th 

Atchd 
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% 
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17 

Aug 

44 

V 

Third 

First 

12th 

23 

Aug 

44 

Third 

12th 

26 

Aug 

44 

XII 

Third 

12th 

19 

Dec 

44 

III 

Third 

12th 

26 

Dec 

44 

XII 

Third 

12th 

10 

Mar 

45 

XX 

Third 

12th 

(-)  Indicates  relieved  from  assignment. 
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Appendix  3 


COMMAND  POSTS 


DATE 

TOWN 

REGION 

COUNTRY 

1944 

13  Jun 

Liverpool  (Adv) 

Lancashire 

Engl  and 

14  Jun 

Sandiway  (3/4  mi  SW 

Cheshire 

England 

Pettypool  Hall)  (Adv) 

7  Jul 

Sandiway  (3/4  mi  SW; 

Cheshire 

England 

Pettypool  Hall  (MB) 

31  Jul 

Salisbury  (marshalling 

Wi  1 tshire 

England 

area  V-1) 

3  Aug 

St~Jores  (1/4  mi  NE) 

Manche 

France 

9  Aug 

Mont suer 

Mayenne 

France 

11  Aug 

Amne  (vie  SW) 

Sarthe 

France 

13  Aug 

St-Mars 

Sarthe 

France 

15  Aug 

Jublains 

Mayenne 

France 

17  Aug 

A1 encon 

□rne 

France 

17  Aug 

Almeneches 

Orne 

France 

26  Aug 

Valetien  (1/4  mi  NE) 

Aube 

France 

27  Aug 

St-Flavy  (2  mi  E) 

Aube 

France 

23  Aug 

Vi  1 1  esseneuK'  (1  1/2  mi 

Marne 

France 

NE) 

30  Aug 

La  Veuve  (1/2  mi  E) 

Marne 

France 

1  Sep 

Vignot  (2  mi  E)  ' 

Meuse 

France 

3  Sep 

Girauvoisin  (1  mi  E) 

Meuse 

France 

4  Sep 


Limey  (1  mi  SW) 


Meurthe-et- 


France 


- 

Mosel le 

12  Sep 

Mamey  (2  mi  E) 

Meurthe-et~ 

France 

Mosel 1 e 

£i 

18  Sep 

Dieulouard  (1/2  mi  N) 

Meurthe-et- 

France 

Mosel 1 e 

r 

19  Sep 

Dieulouard  (6  mi  S) 

Meurthe-et~ 

France 

Mosel 1 e 

25  Sep 

Dieulouard  (2  mi  S> 

Meurthe-et- 

France 

Mosel le 

27  Sep 

Dieulouard  (2  mi  N) 

Meurthe-et- 

France 

Mosel  1 e 

29  Sep 

Bel  1 evi lie 

Meurthe-et- 

France 

Mosel le 

13  Oct 

Vi  1 le-au-Val 

Meurtbe-et-* 

France 

Mosel  1 e 

10  Nov 

Mai  1 1 y 

Mosel  1 e 

France 

1 1  Nov 

Liocourt 

Mosel  1 e 

France 

13  Nov 

St~Epvre 

Mosel  1 e 

France 

16  Nov 

Lesse 

Mosel  1 e 

France 

24  Nov 

Charbonnages 

Mosel  1 e 

France 

28  Nov 

St-Avold 

Mosel le 

France 

t 

18  Dec 

Bining 

Mosel  1 e 

France 

20  Dec 

Luxembourg 

Luxembg 

21  Dec 

Dommeldange 

Luxembg 

22  Dec 

Reckange  les  Mersch 

Luxembg 

Append i 
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1945 


J  dn 

Oberf eulen 

Luxembg 

24  Jan 

Wiltz 

Luxembg 

28  Jan 

Fels 

Luxembg 

18  Feb 

Bettendor-f 

Luxembg 

26  Feb 

Mettendor-f 

Rhinel and 

Germany 

6  Mar 

Ri  ttersdor-f 

Rhineland 

Germany 

1 1  Mar 

Mondor-f 

Rhinel and 

Germany 

13  Mar 

Beurig 

Rhineland 

Germany 

17  Mar 

Losheim 

Rhinel and 

Germany 

19  Mar 

St  Wendel 

Rhineland 

Germany 

20  Mar 

81 en-Munchwei 1 er 

P-Falz 

Germany 

21  Mar 

Kaiserslautern 

Pfalz 

Germany 

21  Mar 

Bad  Durkheim 

Pfalz 

Germany 

24  Mar 

Rockenhausen 

Pfalz 

Germany 

27  Mar 

Mai  nz 

Hessen-Nassau 

Germany 

29  Mar 

UJiesbaden 

Hessen 

Germany 

30  Mar 

Lich 

Oberhessen 

Germany 

3 1  Mar 

Neukirchen 

Hessen -Nassau 

Germany 

1  Apr 

Homburg 

Hessen-Nassau 

Germany 

4  Apr 

Oberzwehren 

Hessen -Nassau 

Germany 

7  Apr 

Gotha 

Thuringia 

Germany 

12  Apr 

Dietendorf 

Thuringia 

Germany 

13  Apr 

UJeimar 

Thuringia 

Germany 

14  Apr 


Gera 


Thuringia 


Germany 


f/. 


'i! 


tf 
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16  Apr 

Li mbach 

Saxony 

Germany 

19  Apr 

Schessl i tz 

Bavaria 

Germany 

22  Apr 

Nurnburg 

Bavaria 

Germany 

29  Apr 

Ziegel  sdor-f 

Bavaria 

Germany 

30  Apr 

Ergoldsbach 

Bavaria 

Germany 

2  May 

Frontenhausen 

Bavaria 

Germany 

3  May 

Simbach 

Bavaria 

Germany 

5  May 

Vockl abruck 

Ober  Oester — 

Germany 
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